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That Kind of Party 
BY F. SCOTT FITZGERALD "17 


“That Kind of Party” was originally intended by Fitzgerald to be 
one of the series of nine stories which he wrote around Basil Duke 
Lee and his friends. Fitzgerald wrote the series for The Saturday 
Evening Post and the eight other stories were printed there, but 
the Post rejected “That Kind of Party” because its editors did not 
care to believe that children of ten and eleven played kissing games. 
This was one of those characteristically absurd attitudes Fitzgerald 
was always unearthing, to his outraged astonishment, in the editors 
of large-circulation magazines. Since the Basil series was planned 
for the Post, Fitzgerald sought to conceal the connection of “That 
Kind of Party” with Basil before he sold it elsewhere by changing 
the names of the characters (but at one point in the existing type- 
script the typist has inadvertently kept the name “Basil” ). There is 
no evidence of what the other editors to whom he sought to sell the 
story thought, but I suppose we can assume that they did not be- 
lieve people kissed before twenty-one either. In any event, the story 
was never printed. 

The Basil series was written out of Fitzgerald’s recollections of 
his boyhood in St. Paul (though there are several details in “That 
Kind of Party”—the mention of Tonawanda and the eating of the 
raw egg, for example—which reflect his younger days in Buffalo); 
the scenes and characters can easily be identified by people who 
grew up with Fitzgerald: the “towheaded little boy with the green- 
est of eyes and thin keen features” is clearly Master Scott Fitz- 
gerald. ‘Basil's father,” says a note in Fitzgerald’s notebooks, “had 
been an unsuccessful young Kentuckian of good family and his 
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mother, Alice Reilly, the daughter of a ‘pioneer’ wholesale gro- 
cer.” These descriptions fit Scott Fitzgerald’s parents very closely. 

The Post printed its eight Basil stories in the order of Basil’s 
growing up, and, with one slight exception, the stories were also 
written in this order. It is probably safe, therefore, to assume that 
“That Kind of Party,” which belongs in the chronology of Basil’s 
life between “The Scandal Detectives” (written in March, 1928) 
and “A Night at the Fair” (written in May, 1928), was written be- 
tween these two stories, in April, 1928. These facts are not, per- 
haps, of vital importance. What does matter is that, though “That 
Kind of Party” is not the best of the Basil stories, it is far from the 
least interesting and ought not to have had to wait twenty-three 
years for print. In fact, the nine Basil stories ought, as Maxwell 
Perkins kept insisting during Fitzgerald’s lifetime, to be put to- 
gether in a book.—ARTHUR MIZENER 30 


FTER the party was over a toplofty Stevens-Duryea and two 
A 1909 Maxwells waited with a single victoria at the curb— 
the boys watched as the Stevens filled with a jovial load of little 
girls and roared away. Then they strung down the street in threes 
and fours, some of them riotous, others silent and thoughtful. Even 
for the always-surprised ages of ten and eleven, when the processes 
of assimilation race hard to keep abreast of life, it had been a 
notable afternoon. 

So thought Terence R. Tipton, by occupation actor, athlete, 
scholar, philatelist, and collector of cigar bands. He was so exalted 
that all his life he would remember vividly coming out of the 
house, the feel of the spring evening, the way that Dolly Bartlett 
walked to the auto and looked back at him, pert, exultant, and 
glowing. What he felt was like fright—appropriately enough, for 
one of the major compulsions had just taken its place in his life. 
Fool for love was Terence from now, and not just at a distance 
but as one who had been summoned aid embraced, one who had 
tasted with a piercing delight and had become an addict within an 
hour. Two questions were in his mind as he approached his house 
—how long it had been going on, and when was he liable to en- 
counter it again? 

His mother greeted a rather pale, towheaded little boy with the 
greenest of eyes and thin keen features. How was he? He was all 
right. Did he have a good time at the Gilrays’? It was all right. 
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Would he tell her about it? There was nothing to tell. 

“Wouldn't you like to have a party, Terence?” she suggested. 
“You've been to so many.” 

“No, I wouldn’t, Mother.” 

“Just think—ten boys and ten little girls, and ice cream and 
cake and games.” 

“What games?” he asked, not faintly considering a party but 
from reflex action to the word. 

“Oh, euchre or hearts or authors.” 

“They don’t have that.” 

“What do they have?” 

“Oh, they just fool around. But I don’t want to have a party.” 

Yet suddenly the patent disadvantages of having girls in his own 
house and bringing into contact the worlds within and without, 
like indelicately tearing down the front wall, were challenged by 
his desire to be close to Dolly Bartlett again. 

“Could we just be alone without anybody around?” he asked. 

“Why, I wouldn’t bother you,” said Mrs. Tipton. “I’d simply 
get things started, then leave you.” 

“That's the way they all do.” But Terence remembered that 
several ladies had been there all afternoon, and it would be abso- 
lutely unthinkable if his mother were anywhere at hand. 

At dinner the subject came up again. 

“Tell Father what you did at the Gilrays’,” his mother said. 
“You must remember.” 

“Of course I do, but—.” 

“I’m beginning to think you played kissing games,” Mr. Tipton 
guessed casually. 

“Oh, they had a crazy game they called Clap-in-and-clap-out,” 
said Terence indiscreetly. 

“What's that?” 

“Well, all the boys go out and they say somebody has a letter. 
No, that’s post office. Anyhow, they have to come in and guess who 
sent for them.” Hating himself for the disloyalty to the great ex- 
perience, he tried to end with: “And then they kneel down and 
if he’s wrong they clap him out of the room. Can I have some 
more gravy, please?” 

“But what if he’s right?” 

“Oh, he’s supposed to hug them,” Terence mumbled. It sound- 
ed so shameful—it had been so lovely. 
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“All of them?” 

“No, only one.” 

“So that’s the kind of party you wanted,” said his mother, some- 
what shocked. ‘““Oh, Terence.” 

“I did not,” he protested. “I didn’t say I wanted that.” 

“But you didn’t want me to be there.” 

“I’ve met Gilray downtown,” said Mr. Tipton. “A rather ordi- 
nary fellow from upstate.” 

This sniffishness toward a diversion that had been popular in 
Washington’s day at Mount Vernon was the urban attitude to- 
ward the folkways of rural America. As Mr. Tipton intended, it 
had an effect on Terence, but not, the effect counted on. It caused 
Terence, who suddenly needed a pliable collaborator, to decide 
upon a boy named Joe Schoonover, whose family were newcomers 
in the city. He bicycled over to Joe’s house immediately after 
dinner. 

His proposition was that Joe ought to give a party right away 
and, instead of having just a few kissing games, have them steadily 
all afternoon, scarcely pausing for a bite to eat. Terence painted 
the orgy in brutal but glowing colors: 

% “Of course you can have Gladys. And then when you get tired 
of her, you can ask for Kitty or anybody you want, and they’ll ask 
for you, too. Oh, it'll be wonderful!” 

“Supposing somebody else asked for Dolly Bartlett.” 

“Oh, don’t be a poor fool.” 

“T'll bet you’d just go jump in the lake and drown yourself.” 

“T would not.” 

“You would too.” 

This was poignant talk but there was the practical matter of 
asking Mrs. Schoonover. Terence waited outside in the dusk till 
Joe returned. 

“Mother says all right.” 

“Say, she won't care what we do, will she?” 

“Why should she?” asked Joe innocently. “I told her about it 
this afternoon and she just laughed.” 

4 | Terence’s schooling was at Mrs. Cary’s Academy, where he idled 
through interminable dull gray hours. He guessed that there was 
little to learn there and his resentment frequently broke forth in 
insolence, but on the morning of Joe Schoonover’s party he was 
simply a quiet lunatic at his desk, asking only to be undisturbed. 
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“So the capital of America is Washington,” said Miss Cole, “and 
the capital of Canada is Ottawa, and the capital of Central Amer- 
1ca— 

“is Mexico City,’” someone guessed. 

“Hasn't any,” said Terence absently. 

“Oh, it must have a capital,” said Miss Cole, looking at her map. 

“Well, it doesn’t happen to have one.” 

“That'll do, Terence. Put down Mexico City for the capital of 
Central America. Now that leaves South America.” 

Terence sighed. 

‘“There’s no use teaching us wrong,” he suggested. 

Ten minutes later, somewhat frightened, he reported to the 
principal's office, where all the forces of injustice were confusingly 
arrayed against him. 

“What you think doesn’t matter,” said Mrs. Cary. “Miss Cole 
is your teacher and you were impertinent. Your parents would 
want to hear about it.” 

He was glad his father was away, but if Mrs. Cary telephoned, 
his mother would quite possibly keep him home from the party. 
With this wretched fate hanging over him, he left the school gate 
at noon and was assailed by the voice of Albert Moore, son of his 
mother’s best friend, and thus a likely enemy. 

Albert enlarged upon the visit to the principal and the probable 
consequences at home. Terence thereupon remarked that Albert, 
due to his spectacles, possessed four visual organs. Albert retorted 
as to Terence’s pretension to universal wisdom. Brusque refer- 
ences to terrified felines and huge paranoiacs enlivened the con- 
versation and presently there was violent weaving and waving, 
during which Terence quite accidentally butted into Albert’s nose. 
Blood flowed—Albert howled with anguish and terror, believing 
that his lifeblood was dripping down over his yellow tie. Terence 
started away, stopped, pulled out his handkerchief and threw it 
toward Albert as a literal sop, then resumed his departure from 
the horrid scene, up back alleys and over fences, running from his 
crime. Half an hour later he appeared at Joe Schoonover’s back 
door and had the cook announce him. 

“What’s the matter?’ asked Joe. 

“T didn’t go home. I had a fight with Albert Moore.” 

“Gosh. Did he take off his glasses?” 

“No, why?” 
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“It’s a penitentiary offense to hit anybody with glasses. Say, I've 
got to finish lunch.” 

Terence sat wretchedly on a box in the alley until Joe appeared, 
with news appropriate to a darkening world. 

“T don’t know about the kissing games,” he said. ‘“Mother said - 
it was silly.” 

With difficulty Terence wrested his mind from the specter of 
reform school. 

“IT wish she'd get sick,” he said absently. 

“Don't you say that about my mother.” 

“T mean, I wish her sister would get sick,” he corrected himself. 
“Then she couldn’t come to the party.” 

“I wish that too,” reflected Joe. ‘““Not very sick, though.” 

“Why don’t you call her up and tell her her sister is sick?” 

" “She lives in Tonawanda. She’d send a telegram—she did once.” 

“Let’s go ask Fats Palmer about a telegram.” 

Fats Palmer, son of the block’s janitor, was a messenger boy sev- 
eral years older than themselves, a cigarette smoker and a blas- 
phemer. He refused to deliver a forged telegram because he might 
lose his job but for a quarter he would furnish a blank and get one 
of his small sisters to deliver it. Cash down in advance. 

“I think I can get it,” said Terence thoughtfully. 

They waited for him outside an apartment house a few squares 
away. He was gone ten minutes; when he came out he wore a 
fatigued expression and, after showing a quarter in his palm, sat 
on the curbstone for a moment, his mouth tightly shut, and waved 
them silent. 


: “Who gave it to you, Terence?” 

j “My aunt,” he muttered faintly, and then: “It was an egg.” 

“What egg?” 

“Raw egg.” 

3 “Did you sell some eggs?”’ demanded Fats Palmer. “Say, I know 


where you can get eggs—.”’ 

Terence groaned. 

“T had to eat it raw. She’s a health fiend.” 

“Why, that’s the easiest money I ever heard of,” said Fats. “I’ve 
sucked eggs—.” 

“Don’t!” begged Terence, but it was too late. That was an egg 
without therapeutic value—an egg sacrificed for love. 
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This is the telegram Terence wrote: 


Am sick but not so badly could you come at once please 
Your loving sister 


By four o’clock Terence still knew academically that he had a 
family but they lived a long way off in a distant past. He knew also 
that he had sinned, and for a time he had walked an alley saying 
‘“‘Now I lay mes” over and over for worldly mercy in the matter of 
Albert Moore’s spectacles. The rest could wait until he was found 
out, preferably after death. 

Four o'clock found him with Joe in the Schoonovers’ pantry, 
where they had chosen to pass the last half hour, deriving a sense 
of protection from the servants’ presence in the kitchen. Mrs. 
Schoonover had gone, the guests were due—and as at a signal 
agreed upon the doorbell and the phone pealed out together. 

“There they are,”” Joe whispered. 

“If it’s my family,” said Terence hoarsely, “tell them I’m not 
here.” 

“It’s not your family—it’s the people for the party.” 

“The phone I mean.” 

“You'd better answer it.” Joe opened the door to the kitchen. 
“Didn’t you hear the doorbell, Irma?” 

‘“There’s cake dough on my hands and Essie’s too. You go, Joe.” 

“No, I certainly will not.” 

“Then they'll have to wait. Can’t you two boys walk?” 

Once again the double summons, emphatic and alarming, rang 
through the house. 

“Joe, you got to tell my family I’m not here,” said Terence 
tensely. “J can’t say I’m not here, can I? It’ll only take a minute 
to tell them. Just say I’m not here.” 

“We've got to go to the door. Do you want all the people to go 
home?” 

“No, I don’t. But you simply got to—.” 

Irma came out of the kitchen, wiping her hands. 

‘My sakes alive,” she said, ‘“‘why don’t you tend the door before 
the children get away?” 

They both talked at once, utterly confused. Irma broke the dead- 
lock by picking up the phone. 

“Hello,” she said. “Keep quiet, Terence, I can’t hear. Hello— 
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hello. . . . Nobody’s on that phone now. You better brush your 
hair, Terence—and look at your hands!” 
Terence rushed for the sink and worked hastily with the kitchen 
soap. 
; “Where's a comb?” he yelled. “Joe, where’s your comb?” 
“Upstairs, of course.” 
4 Still wet, Terence dashed up the back stairs, realizing only at 
the mirror that he looked exactly like a boy who had spent most 
of the day in the alley. Hurriedly he dug for a clean shirt of Joe’s; 
as he buttoned it a wail floated up the front stairs. 

“Terence, they've gone. There’s nobody at the door—they’ve 
gone home.” 

Overwhelmed, the boys rushed out on the porch. Far down the 
street two small figures receded. Cupping their hands, Terence 
and Joe shouted. The figures stopped, turned around—then sud- 
. denly they were joined by other figures, a lot of figures; a victoria 
drove around the corner and clopped up to the house. The party 
had begun. 

At the sight of Dolly Bartlett Terence’s heart rose chokingly and 
he wanted to be away. She was not anyone he knew, certainly not 
the girl about whom he put his arms a week ago. He stared as at a 
specter. He had never known what she looked like, perceiving her 
almost as an essence of time and weather—if there was frost and 
elation in the air she was frost and elation, if there was mystery in 
7 yellow windows on a summer night she was that mystery, if there 
was music that could inspire or sadden or excite she was that music, 


she was “Red Wing” and “Alice, Where Art Thou Going?” and 
: | “The Light of the Silvery Moon.” 
&§ To cooler observers Dolly’s hair was child’s gold in knotted pig- 
a tails, her face was as regular and as cute as a kitten’s, and her legs 


were neatly crossed at the ankles or dangled helplessly from a chair. 
She was so complete at ten, so confident and alive, that she was 
many boys’ girl—a precocious mistress of the long look, the sus- 
tained smile, the private voice, and the delicate touch, devices of 

the generations. 
With the other guests Dolly looked about for the hostess and, 
4 finding none, infiltrated into the drawing room to stand about 
} whispering and laughing in nervous chorus. The boys also grouped 
for protection, save two unself-conscious minims of eight who took 
advantage of their elders’ shyness to show off, with dashings about 
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and raucous laughter. Minutes passed and nothing happened; Joe 
and Terence communicated in hissing whispers, their lips scarcely 
moving. 


“You ought to start it,” muttered Terence. 
“You start it. It was your scheme.” 


“It’s your party, and we might just as well go home as stand 
around here all afternoon. Why don’t you just say we're going to 
play it and then choose somebody to go out of the room.” 

Joe stared at him incredulously. 

“Big chance! Let’s get one of the girls to start it. You ask Dolly.” 

“T will not.” 

“How about Martha Robbie?” 

Martha was a tomboy who had no terrors for them, and no 
charm; it was like asking a sister. They took her aside. 

“Martha, look, would you tell the girls that we’re going to play 
post office?” 

Martha drew herself away in a violent manner. 

“Why, I certainly will not,” she cried sternly. “I most certainly 
won't do any such thing.” 

To prove it, she ran back to the girls and set about telling them. 

“Dolly, what do you think Terence asked me? He wanted to—” 

“Shut up!” Terence begged her. 

“play post—.” 

“Shut up! We didn’t want anything of the sort.” 

There was an arrival. Up the veranda steps came a wheel chair, 
hoisted by a chauffeur, and in it sat Carpenter Moore, elder brother 
of that Albert Moore from whom Terence had drawn blood this 
morning. Once inside Carpenter dismissed the chauffeur and rolled 
himself deftly into the party, looking about him arrogantly. His 
handicap had made him a tyrant and fostered a singular bad 
temper. 

“Greetings and salutations, everybody,” he said. ‘How are you, 
Joe, boy?” 

In a minute his eye fell on Terence, and, changing the direction 
of his chair, he rolled up beside him. 

“You hit my brother on the nose,” he said in a lowered voice. 
“You wait till my mother sees your father.” 

His expression changed; he laughed and struck Terence as if 
playfully with his cane. 
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“Well, what are you doing around here? Everybody looks as if 
their cat just died.” 

“Terence wants to play Clap-in-and-clap-out.” 

“Not me,” denied Terence, and somewhat rashly added, “Joe 
wanted to play it. It’s his party.” 

“I did not,” said Joe heatedly. ‘“Terence did.” 

“Where's your mother?” Carpenter asked Joe. “Does she know 
about this?” 

Joe tried to extricate himself from the menace. 

“She doesn’t care—I mean, she said we could play anything we 
wanted.” 

Carpenter scoffed. 

“I'll bet she didn’t. And I'll bet most of the parents here 
wouldn't let them play that disgusting stuff.” 

“I just thought if there was nothing else to do—,” he said feebly. 

“You did, did you?” cried Carpenter. “Well, just answer me 
this: haven’t you ever been to a party before?” 

“I’ve been to—.” 

“Just answer me this: if you’ve ever been to any parties before— 
which I doubt, which I very seriously doubt—you know what 
people do. All except the ones who don’t behave like a gentleman.” 

“Oh, I wish you’d go jump in the lake.” 

There was a shocked silence, for, since Carpenter was crippled 
from the waist down and could not jump even in a hypothetical 
lake, it fell on every ear like a taunt. Carpenter raised his cane, 
and then lowered it, as Mrs. Schoonover came into the room. 

“What are you playing?” she asked mildly. ‘“Clap-in-and-clap- 
out?” 


Ill 


Carpenter’s stick descended to his lap. But he was by no means 
the most confused—Joe and Terence had assumed that the tele- 
gram had taken effect, and now they could only suppose that Mrs. 
Schoonover had detected the ruse and come back. But there was 
no sign of wrath or perturbation on her face. 

Carpenter recovered himself quickly. 

“Yes, we were, Mrs. Schoonover. We were just beginning. Ter- 
ence is It.” 

“I’ve forgotten how,” said Mrs. Schoonover simply, “but isn’t 
someone supposed to play the piano? I can do that, anyhow.” 
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“That's fine,” exclaimed Carpenter. “Now Terence has to take 
a pillow and go into the hall.” 

“I don’t want to,” said Terence quickly, suspecting a trap. 
“Somebody else be It.” 

“You're It,” Carpenter insisted fiercely. “Now we'll push all the 
sofas and chairs into a row.” 

Among the few who disliked the turn of affairs was Dolly Bart- 
lett. She had been constructed with great cunning and startling 
intent for the purpose of arousing emotion and all her mechanism 
winced at the afternoon’s rebuff. She felt cheated and disappointed, 
but there was little she could do save wait for some male to assert 
himself. Whoever this might be, something in Dolly would eagerly 
respond and she kept hoping it would be Terence, who in the role 
of lone wolf possessed a romantic appeal for her. She took her 
place in the row with ill will while Mrs. Schoonover at the piano 
began to play “Every Little Movement Has a Meaning All Its 
Own.” 

When Terence had been urged forcibly into the hall, Carpenter 
Moore explained his plan. The fact that he himself had never 
participated in such games did not keep him from knowing the 
rules, but what he proposed was unorthodox. 

“We'll say some girl has a message for Terence, but that girl 
won't be anybody but the girl next to you, see? So whoever he 
kneels to or bows to we'll just say it isn’t her, because we're think- 
ing of the girl next to her, understand?” He raised his voice, 
“Come in, Terence!” 

There was no response and, looking into the hall, they found 
that Terence had disappeared. He had not gone out either door 
and they scattered through the house searching, into the kitchen, 
up the stairs, and in the attic. Only Carpenter remained in the 
hall, poking tentatively at a row of coats in a closet. Suddenly his 
chair was seized from behind and propelled quickly into the 
closet. A key turned in the lock. 

For a moment Terence stood in silent triumph. Dolly Bartlett, 
coming downstairs, brightened at the sight of his dusty, truculent 
face. 

“Terence, where were you?” 

“Never mind. I heard what you were going to do.” 

“Tt wasn’t me, Terence.” She came close to him. “It was Car- 
penter. I’d just as soon really play.” 
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“No, you wouldn't.” 

“T bet I would.” 

It was suddenly breathless there in the hall. And then on an 
impulse, as she opened her arms and their heads bent together, 
muffled cries began to issue from the closet together with a tattoo 
on the door. Simultaneously Martha Robbie spoke from the stairs. 

“You better kiss her, Terence,” she said tartly. “I never saw any- 
thing so disgusting in all my life. I know what I’m going to do 
right now.” 

The party swarmed back downstairs; Carpenter was liberated. 
And to the strains of “Honey Boy” from the piano the assault on 
Terence was renewed. He had laid hands on a cripple, or at least 
a cripple’s chair, and he was back at dodging around the room 
again, followed by the juggernaut, wheeled now by willing hands. 

There was activity at the front door. Martha Robbie, on the 
telephone, had located her mother on a neighboring porch in con- 
ference with several other mothers. The burden of Martha's mes- 
sage was that all the little boys were trying to embrace all the little 
girls by brute force, that there was no effective supervision and 
that the only boy who had acted like a gentleman had been brutal- 
ly imprisoned in a closet. She added the realistic detail that Mrs. 
Schoonover was even then playing “I Wonder Who's Kissing Her 
Now” on the piano, and she accounted for her remaining at such 
an orgy by implying that she herself was under duress. 

Fight excited heels struck the porch, eight anxious eyes con- 
fronted Mrs. Schoonover, who had previously only encountered 
these ladies in church. Behind her the disturbance around Ter- 
ence reached its climax. Two boys were trying to hold him and he 
had grabbed Carpenter’s cane; attached by this to the wheel chair, 
the struggle swayed back and forth wildly, then the chair rocked, 
rose startlingly on its side and tipped over, spilling Carpenter on 
the floor. 

The mothers, Carpenter’s among them, stood transfixed. The 
girls cried out, the boys around the chair shrank back hurriedly. 
Then an amazing thing happened. Carpenter gave an extraordi- 
nary twist to his body, grasped at the chair and with his over- 
developed arms pulled himself up steadily until he was standing, 
his weight resting for the first time in five years upon his feet. 

He did not realize this—at the moment he had no thought for 
himself. Even as he stood there, with the whole room breathless, 
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he roared, “I'll fix you, confound it,” and hobbled a step and then 
another step in Terence’s direction. As Mrs. Moore gave a little 
yelp and collapsed, the room was suddenly full of wild exclama- 
tions: 


“Carpenter Moore can walk! Carpenter Moore can walk!” 


IV 


Alleys and kitchens, kitchens and alleys—such had been Ter- 
ence’s Via Dolorosa all day. It was by the back door that he left 
the Schoonovers’, knowing that he would be somehow blamed for 
Carpenter’s miraculous recovery; it was through the kitchen that 
he entered his own home ten minutes later, after a few hasty “Our 
Fathers” in the alley. 

Helen, the cook, attired in her going-out dress, was in the 
kitchen. 

“Carpenter Moore can walk,” he announced, stalling for time. 
And he added cryptically, “I don’t know what they’re going to do 
about it. Supper ready?” 

“No supper tonight except for you, and it’s on the table. Your 
mother got called away to your aunt’s, Mrs. Lapham. She left a 
letter for you.” 

This was a piece of luck surely and his heart began to beat 
again. It was odd that his aunt was sick on the day they had in- 
vented an illness for Joe’s aunt. 

Dearest Boy— 

I hate to leave you like this but Charlotte is ill and I’m catching 
the trolley to Lockport. She says it’s not very bad but when she 
sends a telegram it may mean anything. I worried when you didn’t 
come to lunch, but Aunt Georgie, who is going with me, says you 
stopped by and ate a raw egg so I know you’re all right. 


He read no further as the knowledge of the awful truth came to 
him. The telegram had been delivered, but to the wrong door. 

“And you're to hurry and eat your supper so I can see you get 
to Moores’,” said Helen. “I’ve got to lock up after you.” 

‘Me go to the Moores’?” he said incredulously. 

The phone rang and his immediate instinct was to retreat out 
the door into the alley. 

“It’s Dolly Bartlett,” Helen said. 

“What does she want?” 
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“How should I know?” 

Suspiciously he went to the phone. 

“Terence, can you come over to our house for supper?” 

“What?” 

“Mother wants you to come to supper.” 

In return for a promise to Helen that he would never again call 
her a Kitchen Mechanic, the slight change of schedule was ar- 
ranged. It was time things went better. In one day he had com- 
mitted insolence and forgery and assaulted both the crippled and 
the blind. His punishment obviously was to be in this life. But 
for the moment it did not seem important—anything might hap- 
pen in one blessed hour. 
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F. Scott Fitzgerald and the Image 
of His Father 


BY HENRY DAN PIPER '89 


[ his serious writings Scott Fitzgerald was a stern and uncom- 
promising moralist. The two earliest and probably the most im- 
portant moral influences in his life were the Roman Catholic 
Church and his father, Edward Fitzgerald. By the time he was 
twenty-two, and had finished writing his first novel, This Side of 
Paradise, he had left the Church; thereafter the Catholicism in 
his work became more and more diffuse. But his father continued 
to be a sort of “moral touchstone” for him all his life. “Always 
deep in my subconscious,” as he says in his hitherto unpublished 
fragment “The Death of My Father,” “I have referred judgments 
back to him, [to] what he would have thought or done.” 

In The Great Gatsby and Tender Is the Night the fathers of 
Nick Carraway and Dick Diver serve their sons in this same ca- 
pacity. More than that, they furnish the moral frames of reference 
against which the tragic implications of each novel’s story are 
made explicit. It is his father’s code of right conduct that enables 
Nick Carraway to attain, at the end of The Great Gatsby, a mature 
and tragic sense of life. He has grown up; and in the process of 
growing up he has been forced to recognize, somewhat unwill- 
ingly, the corruption in his glamorous wealthy cousins, Tom and 
Daisy Buchanan, and to acknowledge the fundamental decency 
of Gatsby—‘‘who represented everything for which I have an un- 
affected scorn.” 

Tender Is the Night is a more formal tragedy. In the scene (pp. 
262-266) where Dick Diver recognizes his own moral corruption, 
it is by his father’s standards (the “good instincts—honor, cour- 
tesy, courage’’) that he judges himself and, in acknowledging his 
guilt, thereby becomes a genuinely tragic character. In this crucial 
episode Dick’s fall from grace is suggested first by his fumbling 
attempt at a rather sordid seduction (Fitzgerald built it up even 
more elaborately in the earlier versions of the novel) and then is 
appropriately symbolized by memories of his father, and by the 
unexpected news of his father’s death. Like Fitzgerald, “Dick 
loved his father—again and again he referred his judgments to 
what his father would probably have thought and done.” 
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In these two novels both fathers are portrayed as the remote 
and rather abstract symbols of an ideal moral order. Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s relations with his own father were much more ambiguous. 
Still, out of this very ambiguity came one of his most notable 
themes. Edward Fitzgerald was a genuine tragic figure, a man of 
divided loyalties, resembling Nick Carraway and, particularly, 
Dick Diver, much more than he resembled either of their fathers. 
In a sense, Mr. Fitzgerald was the prototype of both these heroes, 
and The Great Gatsby and Tender Is the Night were efforts on 
the part of his son to explore and dramatize in fiction the reasons 
for his father’s defeat by life. For, in spite of his son’s affection for 
him, he was always, in Fitzgerald’s eyes, a “failure.” 

Like his fictional counterparts, Edward Fitzgerald taught his 
son the important things—good manners, good morals, and good 
taste. He read aloud to him his first poetry, “The Raven” and 
“The Prisoner of Chillon,” and told him the Civil War reminis- 
cences that his son later made into magazine stories. More than 
this, he supported his son’s precocious literary inclinations against 
the opposition of his wife’s more prosperous and pragmatic family. 
And some years later, when Fitzgerald failed to catch a pass and 
lost an important prep school football game, it was his father who 
consoled him and restored his self-confidence by his delight over a 
poem his son had just written for the school magazine. It was a 
lesson that stayed with Fitzgerald all his life. Now he would al- 
ways know that, with his talent for writing, he could win some 
measure of that acclaim and “success” he coveted so avidly, but 
which he could rarely attain in the world of vigorous action. 

In spite of his sensibility and fine manners, however, Edward 
Fitzgerald was a failure so far as the bustling, success-worshiping 
everyday world was concerned. To his ambitious son growing up 
in the prosperous commercial city of St. Paul, Minnesota, this 
fact was a source of recurring humiliation. The high point of his 
father’s career seems to have been his marriage to Miss Annabelle 
McQuillan. Her father had come to St. Paul as’a penniless immi- 
grant from Ireland, had established a successful grocery business, 
and had died suddenly at the age of forty-four leaving a fortune of 
between a quarter- and a half-million dollars. But Mr. Fitzgerald, 
in spite of his literary tastes and genteel’: Maryland connections, 
never managed to measure up to the McQuillan standards of suc- 
cess. Unfitted by temperament for business, he moved from one 
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unsatisfactory job to another until he was finally fired in 1908 and 
thereafter lived almost entirely on his wife’s money. By this time 
he was also drinking excessively. Everyone in the neighborhood, 
and even his children’s teachers at school, knew about his tippling. 
His son never forgot humiliating episodes like the time his father 
came home drunk and tried to play baseball in the backyard, or 
the afternoon when he lost his salesman’s job and Scott had to give 
back to his mother the money she had just given him to go swim- 
ming. 

What was he to make of this father of whom he was both 
ashamed and proud? Perhaps, at first, it was easier to accept the 
prevailing judgment of outsiders. But the older Fitzgerald grew, 
the more reasons he found to justify his father’s position in so- 
ciety. It was not an easy problem, and it continued to trouble him 
all his life, yet it was one that he must solve if he himself was to 
effect any kind of a reconciliation with life. 

It also provided him with important material for his writing. 
Just how vital his father’s position was to him can be seen in the 
story “Shadow Laurels,” Fitzgerald’s first really serious piece of 
work and his first contribution to The Nassau Literary Maga- 
zine at Princeton. He was eighteen when it appeared in April, 
1915. In the competence of its technique and in the implications 
of its theme, it is a major advance over any of his earlier schoolboy 
plays and sketches. Written entirely in dialogue, it tells of a young 
American, “his manner .. . that of a man accustomed only to suc- 
cess,” who returns to France, the land of his birth, seeking his 
father. In a Paris wineshop he is shocked to learn that his father 
became a disreputable drunkard and finally was murdered in a 
café brawl. But when, in his humiliation, he speaks of his father 
disparagingly, he is sharply reprimanded by his father’s old drink- 
ing companions: 

He was a wonderful talker. .. . He knew everything . . . he used to 
tell me poetry . . . [of] roses and the ivory towers of Babylon and about 
the ancient ladies of the court and about “the silent chords that flow 
from the ocean to the moon.” That’s why he made no money. He was 
bright and clever—when [he] worked, he worked feverishly hard, but he 
was always drunk, night and day. 

Don’t you see, he stood for us as well as for himself . . . . how shall I 
say it?—he expressed us. . . . [He] was everything to me." 

1 The Nassau Literary Magazine, LXXI, No. 1 (Apr., 1915), 6-8. 
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Never again, in the novels and stories that Fitzgerald published 
after this early piece, was he to write so transparently of his feel- 
ings toward his father. Several similar allusions crept temporarily 
into an early manuscript version of The Beautiful and Damned, - 
where he described Anthony Patch’s lonely boyhood, his sense of 
isolation from his mother, and his adoration of his rather disrep- 
utable father. Anthony's earliest memories of Mr. Patch were al- 
ways associated with “the pungency of whiskey,” and one day, ina 
disagreeable scene, his father came to dinner drunk and, before 
the seated family, was ordered from the table by Anthony’s grand- 
father. Afterward the boy went off to bed, “lonely and depressed.” 
But all of this material was carefully deleted by Fitzgerald from 
later versions of the novel. 

Possibly, when he removed these passages from his manuscript, 
Fitzgerald planned to tell his father’s story at even greater length 
in his next novel. Not long after finishing The Beautiful and 
Damned he wrote Maxwell Perkins that his next book would be 
a story of the Middle West in the 1880's (the Gilded Age, when 
his own father had come west to St. Paul). What he wrote, instead, 
was The Great Gatsby. This, of course, is also a story of Middle 
Westerners, though the setting has now been moved to Long 
Island, that most eastern extension of Middle Western wealthy 
suburbia. And it tells of another postwar Gilded Age, Fitzgerald's 
own rather than his father’s. Besides, his father is no longer the 
central protagonist, although there are resemblances to him in 
both Carraway and Gatsby. Rather, he remains dimly in the back- 
ground, the story’s remote but ever-present moral arbiter. 

His son was still at work on his next novel, Tender Is the Night, 
when Mr. Fitzgerald died in January, 1931. When the news came, 
Scott and Zelda were in Europe, and it was one in a succession of 
shattering blows. Less than a year earlier Zelda’s mind had given 
way, and now she was slowly convalescing in a Swiss sanatorium. 
And there were other troubles. Fitzgerald was making little head- 
way with the novel of American expatriate life that he had been 
trying to finish for the past half-dozen years. Most of his creative 
energy during this time had been dissipated on the hasty but well- 
paying magazine stories that helped him to meet his exorbitant 
living expenses. Since Zelda’s collapse he had been under even 
greater financial pressure, and now the novel had been put aside 
indefinitely. But he was irritable, chafing to get at it again. Hem- 
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ingway and his other literary friends had been advising him to 
stop. wasting his talent on hasty potboilers and to get his book done. 
Besides, his magazine stories were growing thinner and thinner 
as the wells of inspiration ran dry. Even the magazine editors were 
beginning to grumble. To make things worse, Fitzgerald was 
drinking harder than ever and had quarreled seriously with most 
of his intimate friends. 

In this depressed state of mind he came home in January for 
his father’s funeral; but it was a confused trip and turned out to 
be a disappointment in every possible way. Now that his father 
was gone, he felt more lonely and insecure than ever, and after a 
few unhappy weeks in America he was eager to return to Zelda. 
“I’m damn glad to be going back to Europe, where I am away from 
most of the people I care about and can think instead of feel,’”’ he 
wrote to his favorite cousin from the “Olympic” after a few days 
at sea.” 

Some time after this, probably not very long afterward, Fitz- 
gerald wrote his fragmentary sketch of reminiscence, ‘““The Death 
of My Father.” Just what purpose it was intended to serve we do 
not know. Perhaps Hemingway had something to do with it. ““Hope 
to read your account [of his father’s death] between board covers 
rather than in the Post,” he had written in a letter of sympathy, 
admonishing Fitzgerald not to fritter away “such fine material” in 
a trashy magazine story. Like so many romantic writers, Fitzgerald 
wrote best of those events which had hurt him most deeply, as 
Hemingway had already told him before. “Remember,” he now 
wrote, “we writers have only one father and one mother to die.’ 

Not until a year and a half after his father’s death did life be- 
come orderly enough for Fitzgerald to settle down to work again 
on his novel. Now he completely replotted his story, building it 
around the moral and emotional disintegration of a young Amer- 
ican expatriate, very much like himself, married to a lovely young 
schizophrene resembling Zelda. And on pages 455-456 of his manu- 
script he inserted a considerable part of the text of ‘““The Death of 
My Father.” In the published version of Tender Is the Night, 
where it appears “between board covers,” Fitzgerald has omitted 
some of the more personal portions of these reminiscences. Still, 

* Fitzgerald to Mrs. Richard C. Taylor, February 2g, 1931 (Princeton University 


Library). 
* Hemingway to Fitzgerald, April 12, 1931 (Princeton University Library). 
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sufficient has been retained to establish his identification of his 
own father with Dick Diver’s. 

Even more impressive are the resemblances between Edward 
Fitzgerald and Dick Diver himself. Like his wife, Diver is a schizo- 
phrenic personality; but where her disease is mental, his is spirit- 
ual. And like Mr. Fitzgerald, his loyalties are divided between 
the “good instincts” in which he has been bred (“honor, courtesy, 
courage”) and the gross, wasteful but leisurely world of parvenu 
wealth into which he has married. Dick’s wife also came from 
Middle Western money made from selling food—but we must not 
press the parallels too far. They would have turned up in one 
guise or another whether Fitzgerald consciously intended them 
or not. 

In the beginning, every son is cast in his father’s image. To 
mature and become an individual in his own right, he must at 


first reject his father and his father’s values, and go out into the 
4 world to forge his own. But, as he soon learns, the world is a 
k rather chaotic place, and lasting standards are hard to come by. In 
4 the long run, every father is judged at last by the values he has 


taught his son. 

The intensity of Fitzgerald’s immersion in his own sensuous ex- 
F perience, the accuracy of his dialogue, and the brilliant concrete- 
ig ness of his imagery, are a measure of his preoccupation with the 
external world in which he came of age. He readily accepted its 


more superficial values—money, popularity, success—as well as its 
an judgment of his father as a “failure.” Yet when he came to write 
&§ about that world, to deal with it imaginatively and to find values 


which would give his experience of it meaning, he returned con- 
stantly to the old standards, the ‘good instincts,’ which he had 
learned from his father. Whatever story he has to tell, from 
“Shadow Laurels” to his last full-length novel, Tender Is the 
Night, in all its ambiguities and complications, is identified in 
q some way with this father image. Perhaps the reason that Fitz- 

gerald was at last able to free himself from it in his unfinished 

novel, The Last Tycoon, was because he had gotten his problem 

out into the open and had explored its tragic implications more 
fully in Tender Is the Night than in any other earlier work. It is 
"* here that his use of ““The Death of My Father” is central to an un- 
derstanding of that book. And we see now that Edward Fitzger- 
ald’s failure and the standards by which he was willing to fail 
were, by all odds, his greatest legacy to his son. 
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The Death of My Father 
BY F. SCOTT FITZGERALD '17 


“The Death of My Father” was written in pencil on six sheets of 
Fitzgerald’s familiar blue-lined yellow tablet paper. Although 
clearly unfinished, it was apparently written with some care, for 
Fitzgerald scratched out a number of words in the first draft as he 
went along, and afterward inserted some new words, this time 
writing them above those he scratched out. He also crossed out the 
two passages here printed within brackets. It is impossible to tell 
just exactly what of the longer passage he wished to leave out, for 
his penciled lines do not cover all of it in any coherent fashion. 
Across the upper left-hand corner of the first page he wrote “Not 
to be corrected.”’ At some time all the sheets were torn in two and 
then tucked away among a lot of miscellaneous scraps and notes, 
probably after Fitzgerald had used what he wanted of this frag- 
ment for Tender Is the Night. 

In the editing of the present text several misspellings have been 
corrected, some punctuation has been supplied, and “and” has 
been substituted for the ampersand.—HENRY DAN PIPER ‘39 


ONVENTION would make me preface this with an apology for 
C the lack of taste of discussing an emotion so close to me. But 
all my criterions of taste disappeared when on the advice of a fairy 
I read Mrs. Emily Price Post’s Book of Etiquette some months ago. 
Up to that time I had always thought of myself as an American 
gentleman, somewhat crazy and often desperate and bad but par- 
taking of the sensitivity of my race and class and with a record of 
many times having injured the strong but never the weak. But now 
I don’t know—the mixture of the obvious and the snobbish in 
that book—and it’s an honest book, a frank piece of worldly wis- 
dom written for the new women of the bull market—has sent me 
back again to all the things I felt at twenty. I kept wondering all 
through it how Mrs. Post would have thought of my father. 

I loved my father—always deep in my subconscious I have re- 
ferred judgments back to him, [to] what he would have thought or 
done. He loved me—and felt a deep responsibility for me—I was 
born several months after the sudden death of my two elder sisters 
and he felt what the effect of this would be on my mother, that he 
would be my only moral guide. He became that to the best of his 
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ability. He came from tired old stock with very little left of vitality 
and mental energy but he managed to raise a little for me. [We 
walked downtown in the summer to have our shoes shined, me in 
my sailor suit and father in his always beautifully cut clothes, and 
he told me the few things I ever learned about life until a few 
years later from a Catholic priest, Monsignor Fay. What he knew 
he had learned from his mother and grandmother, the latter a 
bore to me—‘‘If your grandmother Scott heard that she would turn 
over in her grave.’’ What he told me were simple things. 

“Once when I went in a room as a young man I was confused, 
so I went up to the oldest woman there and introduced myself and 
afterwards the people of that town always thought I had good man- 
ners.” He did that from a good heart that came from another 
America—he was much too sure of what he was, much too sure of 
the deep pride of the two proud women who brought him up, to 
doubt for a moment that his own instincts were good. It was a 
horror to find the natural gesture expressed with cynical distor- 
tion in Mrs. Price Post’s book.} 

We walked downtown in Buffalo on Sunday mornings and my 
white ducks were stiff with starch and he was very proud walking 
with his handsome little boy. We had our shoes shined and he lit 
his cigar and we bought the Sunday papers. When I was a little 
older I did not understand at all why men that I knew were vulgar 
and not gentlemen made him stand up or give the better chair on 
our verandah. But I know now. There was new young peasant 
stock coming up every ten years and he was of the generation of 
the colonies and the revolution. 

Once he hit me. I called him a liar—I was about thirteen, I 
think, and I said if he called me a liar he was a liar. He hit me— 
he had spanked me before and always with good reason, but this 
time there was ill feeling and we were both sorry for years, I think, 
though we didn’t say anything to each other. Later we used to have 
awful rows on political subjects on which we violently [dis]agreed 
but we never came to the point of personal animosity: about them 
but if things came to fever heat the one most affected quitted the 
arena, left the room. 

[I don’t see how all this could possibly interest anyone but me.] 

I ran away when I was seven on the fourth of July—I spent the 
day with a friend in a pear orchard and the police were informed 
that I was missing and on my return my father thrashed me ac- 
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cording to the custom of the nineties—on the bottom—and then 
let me come out and watch the night fireworks from the balcony 
with my pants still down and my behind smarting and knowing in 
my heart that he was absolutely right. Afterwards, seeing in his 
face his regret that it had to happen, I asked him to tell me a story. 
I knew what it would be—he had only a few, the story of the spy, 
the one about the man hung by his thumbs, the one about Early’s 
march. 

Do you want to hear them? I’m so tired of them all that I can’t 
make them interesting. But maybe they are because I used to ask 
father to repeat and repeat and repeat. 
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The F. Scott Fitzgerald Papers 
BY ARTHUR MIZENER "30 


HE F. Scott Fitzgerald Papers, presented to Princeton Univer- 
Tiiy by Fitzgerald’s daughter, Mrs. Samuel J. Lanahan, can 
only be described as magnificent.! The more one works with the 
collection—and the present writer worked with it over a period 
of five years—the more remarkable it appears in the range of sub- 
jects it covers and the value of the evidence it provides. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the finest collections of its sort that will come 
out of its period. 

The collection’s remarkable range is due to Fitzgerald’s special 
position in his age. That age was not all “Jazz Age,” and in spite 
of Fitzgerald’s having, half-jokingly, invented this name for the 
twenties, he was himself far from representing merely this element 
in the period. “He was,” as Glenway Wescott put it for his genera- 
q tion, ‘our darling, our genius, our fool.” As such he was, for 
| twenty years, near the heart of the significant life of his times, 
iJ close to the center of its maximum awareness, living the life that 


q awareness suggested and watching others live it; for at least ten ° 
: years he was almost the master of what his generation thought to 
" be the great, good place. 

% The richness of the collection is, however, due to a special 
F quality in Fitzgerald himself. The immediate subject of nearly 


everything he wrote is some experience of Scott Fitzgerald. This 
intense interest in Scott Fitzgerald was not, at least in the ordinary 
sense of the word, narcissistic. About that young man’s experience 
Fitzgerald thought with the cool objectivity of an anthropologist 
studying the representative life of some young Samoan who was 
just coming of age. He therefore treated the history of Scott Fitz- 
gerald and the documentary evidences for that history with a schol- 
ar’s passionate enthusiasm for detail. 

Like all antiquarians, he had his storage problems; he was not an 
orderly man and could have benefited from the advice of an ex- 
a perienced filing clerk. If you file a protested check somewhere in 

the five or six hundred manuscript pages of a novel, it may take 


* Scrapbooks, photographs, and certain miscellaneous items have been retained by 
Mrs. Lanahan. In addition to the nearly complete papers of her father, Mrs. Lanahan 
has given to Princeton some six hundred volumes from his library, as well as his own 
copies of his published writings—Ep. 
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you a minute or two to lay your hands on it later. The Fitzgerald 
Papers, as they came to Princeton, resembled that collection of 
documents on which W. C. Fields was such an expert in one of 
his early pictures. This confusion was partly at least the result of 
Fitzgerald's desire to lose nothing which documented his past. He 
would not sacrifice material to an orderly system, and the problem 
of how to file a Newman diploma printed on heavy cardboard and 
measuring 11 x 14 inches might well have baffled more experi- 
enced filers than Fitzgerald. Similar problems existed for locks of 
Zelda’s hair, Triangle charms, manuscripts torn up (apparently) 
in moments of frustrated anger, and letters written, like many of 
Hemingway's, on yellow scratch paper which, after a year or two, 
will tear every time you look at it. But if such things were hard to 
file, they were nonetheless important to preserve, and preserved 
they were. They were the materials on which Fitzgerald’s sensi- 
bility worked; they are now, happily for us, the materials on which 
our understandings may work for a knowledge, not only of Scott 
Fitzgerald, but of an age. 

Fitzgerald probably wrote more during the twenty years of his 
literary career than any other writer of equal stature in his time; 
about how he wrote it we can now know a great deal. The collec- 
tion includes the autograph manuscripts of his four finished novels 
and the unfinished Last Tycoon. It also includes the typescripts of 
all his novels except The Great Gatsby. There are even parts of the 
typescripts of The Kingdom in the Dark, Fitzgerald's ill-fated novel 
about the Middle Ages, which was also to be “the story of Ernest”’ 
(it was never completed), and of The Romantic Egotist, which was 
written partly in college and partly in the army and ultimately re- 
vised into This Side of Paradise. Beyond the manuscript stage, the 
collection contains the elaborately corrected galley proofs of The 
Great Gatsby (Fitzgerald never saw the page proofs because he 
was on the Riviera; Ring Lardner corrected them for him) and 
Tender Is the Night. For these two novels the collection also con- 
tains copies of the first editions corrected by Fitzgerald and, in the 
case of Tender Is the Night, drastically revised. There are also 
notes and outlines and that odd kind of letter authors seem to 
write themselves about their own work for Tender Js the Night, 
The Kingdom in the Dark, and The Last Tycoon—these last run 
to scores of pages and are full of the marvelous insights with which 
Fitzgerald filled his notebooks. 
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The manuscript material for Tender Is the Night is particularly 
wonderful. Fitzgerald began what was eventually to be published 
as Tender Is the Night immediately after the completion of Gats- 
by in 1924; he did not publish it until 1934. Much of the time 
between he spent on other projects, some of it even on nothing. 
But he also worked a great deal on the novel, which was in some 
places rewritten half a dozen times. It began as something called 
The Melarky Case and The Boy Who Killed His Mother, changed 
to Our Type and The World’s Fair, then to Doctor Diver's Holi- 
day, and finally to the two published versions of Tender Is the 
Night (the serial and book versions, which differ in some impor- 
tant respects). For all these stages there are autograph manuscript, 
typescript, revised typescript, more autograph manuscript—it will 
take a long time and a great deal of knowledge to disentangle it 
all and to follow the development of Fitzgerald's idea. 

What can be learned from studying such a series of manuscripts 
‘ é can be re-enforced by all the knowledge of Fitzgerald’s habits of 

thought and composition available in other forms. All his life, for 

instance, he kept revealing notebooks, of which Edmund Wilson 
g gave a skillful sampling in The Crack-up. These notes are fre- 
quently closely related to his short stories, published and unpub- 
lished; Fitzgerald wrote 160 short stories, and for nearly every one 
of them there is some sort of manuscript material available and 
for a great many of them there are the minute revisions he was 
accustomed to rush off by airmail to editors, usually after the story 


&§ had been printed. In many cases there are the autograph manu- 
7 scripts of the stories as well as typescripts; sometimes there are the 
| preliminary notes and outlines, as in the cases of the Basil Duke 


Lee and the Josephine series; occasionally there are tantalizing 
notes for stories that were never written. In addition to all this 
material, there are tear sheets for most of the stories; Fitzgerald 
kept them systematically and frequently annotated them, often 
heavily. When he discovered other writers had not this habit he 
was scandalized; ““My God!” he wrote of Ring Lardner, “he hadn't 
x even saved them—the material of ‘How to Write Short Stories’ was 
obtained by photographing old issues of magazines in the public 
library!” 

The collection also contains the typescript and proof sheets of 
Zelda’s novel, Save Me the Waltz, and a good many manuscripts 


of other work of hers. These manuscripts often represent collab- 
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orations between her and Fitzgerald and so contribute to our 
knowledge of him as well as of Zelda herself, a deeply fascinating 
woman without whom, as someone once remarked, there would 
have been no Jazz Age. 

But Fitzgerald was not only a novelist and short-story writer; he 
was also a movie writer, and the material he saved from his career 
in Hollywood provides, even by itself, a neat little study in how 
to become a script writer. There is a fascinating typescript of the 
unproduced comedy he wrote for Constance Talmadge in 1927 
called Lipstick and there are typescripts, often annotated and 
sometimes providing as many as three or four versions of a single 
picture, for a whole group of pictures Fitzgerald worked on dur- 
ing his final period in Hollywood from 1937 to 1940: Infidelity, 
Madame Curie, Raffles, Three Comrades, and others. There is 
some kind of evidence of the fascination the movies had for him 
from the beginning of his career, when he tried his hand on This 
Side of Paradise, to the end, when he did a fine script called Cos- 
mopolitan based on “Babylon Revisited” (there are four versions 
of Cosmopolitan). The collection also contains a careful story 
analysis, made in February, 1938, for a picture called Winter Car- 
nival, which has a special interest for anyone who has read Mr. 
Schulberg’s The Disenchanted. 

But the most interesting material in the collection is Fitzger- 
ald’s correspondence. Although it is evident that he did not man- 
age to keep every single letter he ever received, he made an heroic 
stab at it, and, as if to compensate us for what letters he lost, he 
carefully preserved carbons or drafts of most of his own letters 
from about 1935. The Library has done a good deal to add Fitz- 
gerald letters from other sources for the period before 1935. Among 
the letters he received are a good many of a random kind. Some of 
these are amusing enough; there is, for example, the lively cor- 
respondence with and about a company which sued Fitzgerald 
after he had ordered an ambulance to meet him at an airport, not 
used it, and refused to pay for it; there are the sometimes fascinat- 
ing and never entirely routine correspondences with magazine 
editors, agents, headmistresses, landlords (Fitzgerald was uncom- 
monly lucky in finding landlords like Bayard Turnbull in Balti- 
more and Edward Everett Horton in Los Angeles), and the income 
tax collectors who, almost to a man, failed to understand that 
Fitzgerald was an exceptional case. There are Fitzgerald’s often 
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astonishingly painstaking replies to the kind of unknown people 
who write every author for priestly advice (the spoiled priest in 
Fitzgerald was frequently touched by these people). 

But apart from such random correspondence, the collection con- 
tains between seventy-five and a hundred sustained correspond- 
ences with important people of Fitzgerald's time (the number de- 
pends on how many letters you think it takes to make a sustained 
correspondence). It contains more than thirty of Mencken’s won- 
derfully amusing little notes—‘“Dear Fitz:—The colored George 
Jean Nathan? Then there are two of them. Certainly you have 
eyes. Can't you detect an octoroon?” It contains twenty-nine Hem- 
ingway letters—and Fitzgerald’s replies to a number of them— 
dating from 1925 to 1935. There are similar correspondences with 
Edmund Wilson '16, John Peale Bishop ‘17, and a good many 
others. Few of the letters in these correspondences are mere notes; 
Fitzgerald seldom treated others as casual acquaintances or let 
others treat him so. Some of these correspondences may well pro- 
vide more revealing knowledge of the writers than will be avail- 
able anywhere else. 

The number of specially informative documents in these cor- 
respondences can only be suggested here. There is, for instance, a 
letter Fitzgerald wrote John O'Hara which discusses the problem 
of how to end a novel. Fitzgerald illustrates his point with a discus- 
sion he remembers having had with Hemingway. Edmund Wilson 
contemplated including this letter in The Crack-up and therefore 
sent it to Hemingway for comment. Hemingway wrote a marginal 
note of his recollection of the discussion on the letter and Wilson 
has then added a note of his own. Or there is the long letter Max- 
well Perkins wrote Fitzgerald to describe the meeting between 
Hemingway and Eastman in Perkins’ office just after Eastman had 
written his famous article for The New Republic in which he 
advised Hemingway to take the false hair off his chest. Perkins’ 
account is circumstantial and authoritative. 

The lines of force among the men who constituted this group of 
friends and correspondents are various and complex. Perkins edit- 
ed Fitzgerald, Hemingway, and Bishop; Wilson stood in a very 
special relationship to Fitzgerald, was Hemingway’s friend and 
Bishop’s; Bishop sat for the portrait of Tom D’Invilliers in This 
Side of Paradise, wrote a book with Wilson, knew Hemingway in 
Paris—one could go on. They were all, moreover, complex people, 
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so that, as you read through their letters, you get a sharp sense of 
the almost endless ramifications of feelings that exist among inti- 
mate and aware people. 

The Fitzgerald Papers, in short, provide us with a wealth of ma- 
terial for a variety of subjects. Here is material for the study of a 
fine writer who belonged to a crucial period in the history of 
American culture. Here too is material for a concomitant study of 
the position of the craftsman and professional writer in the special 
conditions of the twentieth century: Fitzgerald was, for better and 
for worse, a professional, a writer by trade, perhaps the only writer 
of his age who tried to live fully as both a commercial writer and 
a serious one. The history of his relations with agents, magazines, 
and their editors has, as they say in the trade, everything. Here too 
is the evidence for the interlocking friendships of a group of writ- 
ers who constituted one of the creative centers of American culture 
in their time. Here, as Doctor Johnson notoriously remarked on a 
somewhat different kind of occasion, is wealth beyond the dreams 
of avarice. 
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F. Scott Fitzgerald: A Check List 
BY HENRY DAN PIPER "39 


H1s check list of Scott Fitzgerald’s published work is intended 
aa supplement the useful but selective list of Fitzgerald's 
books and periodical writings that Arthur Mizener has helpfully 
included at the end of his recent biography of Fitzgerald, The 
Far Side of Paradise, pp. 350-356. Indeed, it would not have been 
possible to make the present listings as complete as they are with- 
out Mr. Mizener’s friendly and sustained assistance. 

In putting together the data listed below I have made use of, 
but have not relied on, Fitzgerald’s own extensive, although occa- 
sionally inaccurate and incomplete, personal records. I have also 
used and checked, insofar as that was possible, the records of Fitz- 
gerald’s publisher, Charles Scribner’s Sons, and of his literary 
agent, Harold Ober Associates. For a number of items which I 
was unable to inspect personally, chiefly European reprints and 
translations of novels and stories, I have depended on information 
furnished me by responsible editors and publishers. 

The present check list is still somewhat incomplete. One of the 
most important gaps is for the years 1911-1913, when Fitzgerald 
attended Newman School and was an associate editor of The New- 
man News, a literary quarterly. In spite of considerable searching, 
I have so far been unable to turn up a single copy of this publica- 
tion for this period. A second gap consists of some twenty-odd re- 
prints and translations of his novels and stories which, according 
to Fitzgerald’s own records, were published in British and Euro- 
pean periodicals, but which I have been unable to examine per- 
sonally, or to have identified for me by others. A third gap consists 
of American newspaper serializations of This Side of Paradise and 
The Beautiful and Damned which are mentioned in his corre- 
spondence, but for which there are no records in the files of the 
reputed newspaper publishers. 

Probably there are other omissions. Furthermore, I have not at- 
tempted to list the various printings of the books. It is worth not- 
ing here that some of the later printings of the Scribner editions of 
This Side of Paradise, The Beautiful and Damned, The Great 
Gatsby, and possibly other titles as well, are characterized by correc- 
tions of typographical errors, of misspellings, and of errors of fact. 
It is hoped that additions and corrections to the following listings 
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will be forwarded to the Editor of the Chronicle so that, at a 
future date, a supplementary check list will account for present 
deficiencies. 

In preparing these listings I have followed as far as practical the 
form used by Mr. Mizener in his check list of the published writ- 
ings of Edmund Wilson (Chronicle, V, No. 2 [Feb., 1944], 62-78). 
Because of their bulk, I have arranged the short stories (Section 
II) in chronological order. And here, where entries for two or more 
contributions to the same periodical occur successively in the same 
year, the name of the periodical has been given for only the first 
of these entries. Since the stories are often spread over a consid- 
erable number of back pages in the popular magazines, I have 
given only the initial page for each of the periodical contributions. 

Instead of setting up a separate category for the many reprint- 
ings of Fitzgerald’s works in anthologies and in foreign and Amer- 
ican reprint magazines, however, as earlier Chronicle check lists 
have done, I have listed all such information at the place where the 
particular item is first mentioned. In other words, all subsequent 
reprintings of The Great Gatsby, including passages from that 
novel reprinted in anthologies, etc., will be found following my 
listing of the first publication of The Great Gatsby, in Section I, 
Books, under the year 1925. Similarly, the many subsequent re- 
printings of Fitzgerald’s short story “Babylon Revisited” are listed 
after my reference in Section II, Short Stories, to that story’s first 
appearance in the February 21, 1931, issue of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. This arrangement eliminates considerable duplication 
of titles from many different categories, and provides interesting 
case histories of the relative popularity of Fitzgerald’s writings at 
home and abroad. In the sections devoted to the contributions to 
periodicals I have not, however, except for one exception, referred 
to subsequent reprintings of these items in the books listed in 
Section I. 

Besides Mr. Mizener, I wish also to acknowledge my gratitude 
to the following persons for their generous assistance in the prep- 
aration of the check lists of the writings of Scott and Zelda Fitz- 
gerald: Mrs. Frances Scott Fitzgerald Lanahan (Mrs. Samuel J.), 
Mr. Harold Ober and the staff of Harold Ober Associates, Mr. 
Charles Scribner and Miss Elizabeth Younestrom of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, the reference staffs of the Columbia University Li- 
braries, the New York Public Library, and the Library of Congress, 
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Messrs. Alexander D. Wainwright and Alexander P. Clark of the 
Princeton University Library, and the many editors and publish- 
ers, here and abroad, who contributed data so willingly from their 
records and libraries. 


I. BOOKS 


1. Fie! Fie! Fi-Fi! A Musical Comedy in Two Acts Presented by the Princeton Uni- 
versity Triangle Club, 1914-1915. Dialogue and Characters by Walker M. Ellis ‘15. 
Plot and Lyrics by F. Scott Fitzgerald '17. Music by D. D. Griffin '15, A. L. Booth ’15, 
P. B. Dickey ‘17. [New York], The John Church Company, 1914. 
Contains: Opening Chorus; Gentlemen Bandits We; A Slave to Modern Improve- 
ments; In Her Eyes; What the Manicure Lady Knows; Good Night and Good Bye; 
"Round and 'Round; Chatter Trio; Finale, Act I; Rose of the Night; Men; In the 
f Dark; Love or Eugenics; Reminiscence; Fie! Fie! Fi-Fi!; The Monte Carlo Moon; 
Finale, Act II. 
2. The Evil Eye. A Musical Comedy in Two Acts Presented by the Princeton Uni- 
: versity Triangle Club, 1915-1916. Book by E. Wilson, Jr. '16. Lyrics by F. Scott Fitz- 
. gerald ‘17. Music by Paul B. Dickey ‘17 and F. Warburton Guilbert ’19. [New York], 
The John Church Company, 1915. 
Contains: Opening Chorus; I've Got My Eyes on You; On Dreams Alone; The 
Evil Eye; What I'll Forget; Over the Waves to Me; On Her Eukalali; Jump off the 
Wall; Finale, Act I; Act II, Opening Chorus; Harris from Paris; Twilight; “The 
a Never, Never Land”; My Idea of Love; Other Eyes; The Girl of the Golden West; 
With Me. 
3. Safety First. A Musical Comedy in Two Acts Presented by the Princeton University 
Triangle Club, 1916-1917. Book by J. F. Bohmfalk ’17, J. Biggs, Jr. "18. Lyrics by F. 
Scott Fitzgerald 17. Music by P. B. Dickey ‘17, F. Warburton Guilbert ’19, E. Har- 
ris "20. New York, The John Church Company [1916]. 
Contains: Opening: (A) Prologue, (B) Garden of Arden; Act I, Opening Chorus; 
Send Him to Tom; One-Lump Percy; Where Did Bridget Kelly Get Her Persian 
Temperament?; It Is Art; Safety First; Charlotte Corday; Underneath the April 
| Rain; “Dance, Lady, Dance”; Act II, Opening: (A) Safety First, (B) Hello Tempta- 
g tion; When That Beautiful Chord Came True; Rag-Time Melodrama; Scene II, 
’ Opening; Take Those Hawaiian Songs Away; The Vampires Won't Vampire for 
Me; The Hummin’ Blues; Down in Front; Finale. . 
4. This Side of Paradise. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1920. Certain copies of 

’ the “third” printing have “The Author’s Apology” pasted in. See VII, 2 below. 

E New York, A. L. Burt Co., 1920. 

4 New York, Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., 1947. 

London, William Collins’ Sons and Co., Ltd., 1921. Cheap edition, 1927. 

London, Grey Walls Press, 1948. 

Pages 240-47, reprinted in Modern Women in Love; Sixty Twentieth-Century 
Masterpieces of Fiction, ed. Christina Stead and William Blake, New York, The 
Dryden Press, 1945, 131-45. 

5. Flappers and Philosophers. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1920. 

Contains: The Offshore Pirate; The Ice Palace; Head and Shoulders; The Cut- 
Glass Bowl; Bernice Bobs Her Hair; Benediction; Dalyrimple Goes Wrong; The 
Four Fists. 

London, William Collins’ Sons and Co., Ltd., 1922. 

6. The Beautiful and Damned. Serialized in Metropolitan Magazine, 54:2:9 (Sept., 
1921); 54:3:27 (Oct., 1921); 54:4:31 (Nov., 1921); 54:5:33 (Dec., 1921); 54:6:39 (Jan., 
1922); 55:1:35 (Feb., 1922); 55:2:57 (Mar., 1922). 
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New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1922. At least one issue was published with- 
out the line “Printed in the United States of America” but with the statement 
“Printed at the Scribner Press, New York, U.S.A.” on the verso of the title-page. 
Later that line was inserted, the Scribner seal replaced the statement concerning the 
press, and a leaf of advertising matter was printed to follow p. 449. 

New York, A. L. Burt and Company, 1923. 

Garden City, N.Y., Permabooks, 1951. Permabooks, No. 123. 

London, William Collins’ Sons and Co., Ltd., 1922. 

London, Grey Walls Press, 1950. 

7. Tales of the Jazz Age. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922. 

Contains: The Jelly-Bean; The Camel's Back; May Day; Porcelain and Pink; The 
Diamond as Big as the Ritz; The Curious Case of Benjamin Button; Tarquin of 
Cheapside; O Russet Witch; The Lees of Happiness; Mr. Icky; Jemina. 

London, William Collins’ Sons and Co., Ltd., 1923. Cheap edition, 1927. 

8. The Vegetable; or, From President to Postman. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1923. 
g. The Great Gatsby. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1925. 

New York, Modern Library, 1934. Introduction by F. Scott Fitzgerald. “An In- 
troduction to The Great Gatsby,” A Little Treasury of American Prose, ed. George 
Mayberry, New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1949, 590-93. 

New York, New Directions, 1945. Introduction by Lionel Trilling. 

New York, Bantam Books, 1945. Bantam Books, No.-%. 

New York, Editions for the Armed Services, Inc., 1946. Armed Services Editions, 
No. 862. 

New York, Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., 1949. 

London, Chatto and Windus, 1926. Cheap edition, 1927. 

London, Grey Walls Press, 1948. 

Harmondsworth, Middlesex [England], Penguin Books, 1950. 

Stockholm, The Polyglot Club, 1950. The Polyglot’s Choice Series, Vol. Two. 
English text with Swedish interlinear gloss. “This second volume of The Polyglot’s 
Choice series, published by The Polyglot Club, edited by N. G. Roberts, with sense 
stress by J. D. O'Connor, B.A., translations by Ulla-Britta Halden and format by 
Erik Thorén, is printed in Orebro 1950 by Tryckcentralen. This first edition com- 
prises four thousand copies of which numbers 1 to 400 are for members only.” 

Gatsby le Magnifique. Translated into French by Victor Llona. Paris, Simon Kra, 
1926. Collection Européenne, No. 26. Reprinted by Editions du Sagittaire, with a 
preface by Edouard Roditi, Paris, 1946. 

Den Gule Bil: Historen om Jay Gatsby. Translated into Norwegian by Turid 
Thomsen. Oslo, Gyldendal, 1927. 

Der Grosse Gatsby, Translated into German by Maria Lazar. Berlin, Th. Knaur, 
1932. 

Den Store Gatsby. Translated into Swedish by Gésta Olzon. Stockholm, Bonnier, 
1946 

Ne» Grote Gatsby. Translated into Dutch by L. Cornils. Amsterdam, G. A. van 
Oorscinot, 1948. 

Den Store Gatsby. Translated into Danish by Ove Brusendorff. Copenhagen, 
Thaning and Appel, 1948. 

I! Grande Gatsby. Translated into Italian by Fernanda Pivano. Verona, Arnoldo 
Mondadori, 1950. Medusa, No. 255. 

Reprinted in Great American Short Novels, ed. William Phillips, New York, 
Dial Press, 1946, 435-575- 

Pages 1-3, reprinted in North, East, South, West; A Regional Anthology, ed. 
Charles Lee, New York, Howell, Soskin, Inc., 1945, 224-25. 
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Pages 114-75, reprinted in J Wish I’d Written That, ed. Eugene J. Woods, New 
York, Whittlesey House, 1946, 368-80. 

Pages 47-68, reprinted in Taken at the Flood, ed. Ann Watkins, New York, 
Harper and Bros., 1946, 32-43. 

Pages 1-3, reprinted in Betier Reading, II; Literature, ed. Walter Blair and John 
Gerber, Chicago, Scott Foresman and Co., 1948, 172-76. 

10. All the Sad Young Men. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1926. 

Contains: The Rich Boy; Winter Dreams; The Baby Party; Absolution; Rags 
Martin-Jones and the Pr-nce of W-les; The Adjuster; Hot and Cold Blood; “The 
Sensible Thing”; Gretchen's Forty Winks. 

11. Tender Is the Night. Serialized in Scribner’s Magazine, 95:1 (Jan., 1934); 95:88 
(Feb., 1934); 95:168 (Mar., 1934); 95:252 (Apr., 1934). 

New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 

New York, Bantam Books, 1951. Bantam Giant, No. A867. 

London, Chatto and Windus, 1934. 

London, Grey Walls Press, Ltd., 1948. 

Tenera é la notte. Translated into Italian by Fernanda Pivano. Turin, Einaudi, 
1949. 

Tendre est la nuit. Translated into French by M. Chevalley. Preface by André 
Bay. Paris, Librairie Stock, 1951. 

12. Taps at Reveille. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. 

Contains: Basil: I. The Scandal Detectives, Il. The Freshest Boy, II. He Thinks 
He’s Wonderful, IV. The Captured Shadow, V. The Perfect Life; Josephine: I. First 
Blood, Il. A Nice Quiet Place, II]. A Woman with a Past; Crazy Sunday; Two 
Wrongs; The Night of Chancellorsville; The Last of the Belles; Majesty; Family in 
the Wind; A Short Trip Home; One Interne; The Fiend; Babylon Revisited. 

13. The Last Tycoon; An Unfinished Novel. Together with The Great Gatsby and 
Selected Stories. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1941. “Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by Edmund Wilson’”—dust jacket. 

Contains: Foreword by Edmund Wilson; The Last Tycoon; Notes for The Last 
Tycoon; The Great Gatsby; May Day; The Diamond as Big as the Ritz; The Rich 
Boy; Absolution; Crazy Sunday. 

The Last Tycoon. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1950. Contains only The 
Last Tycoon, Fitzgerald's notes for the novel, and the major part of Edmund Wil- 
son's Foreword. 

The Last Tycoon, London, Grey Walls Press, Ltd., 1949. Contains only The 
Last Tycoon, Fitzgerald’s notes for the novel, and the major part of Edmund Wil- 
son's Foreword. 

The Last Tycoon, reprinted in Omnibook (American Edition), 4:2:97-128 (Jan., 
1942). Ed. Maxwell Geffen. 

The Last Tycoon, reprinted in Omnibook (Australian Edition), 8:72-123 (Sept., 

1948). Ed. Maxwell Geffen. 
14. The Crack-up. With other Uncollected Pieces, Note-Books and Unpublished 
Letters. Together with Letters to Fitzgerald from Gertrude Stein, Edith Wharton, 
T. S. Eliot, Thomas Wolfe and John Dos Passos. And Essays and Poems by Paul 
Rosenfeld, Glenway Wescott, John Dos Passos, John Peale Bishop and Edmund 
Wilson. Edited by Edmund Wilson. [New York], New Directions [1945]. 

Contains: Dedication by Edmund Wilson; Echoes of the Jazz Age; My Lost City; 
Ring; “Show Mr. and Mrs. F. to Number —”; Auction—Model 1934; Sleeping and 
Waking; The Crack-up; Early Success; The Note-books; Letters to Friends; Letters 
to Frances Scott Fitzgerald; Three Letters about “The Great Gatsby” from Gertrude 
Stein, Edith Wharton and T. S. Eliot; A Letter from John Dos Passos; A Letter from 
Thomas Wolfe; F. Scott Fitzgerald, by Paul Rosenfeld; The Moral of Scott Fitz- 
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gerald, by Glenway Wescott; A Note on Fitzgerald, by John Dos Passos; The Hours, 
by John Peale Bishop. 

“Letters to Frances Scott Fitzgerald,” reprinted in Junior Bazaar [Harper's Ba-- 
zaar|, 2:8:147 (Aug., 1946). 

“F. Scott Fitzgerald to His Daughter,” reprinted in Literature for Our Time, ed. 
H. O. Waite, B. P. Atkinson, and L. S. Brown, New York, Henry Holt and Co., 
1947, 581-82. 

“My Lost City,” 23-33, and a passage from the notebooks, 226-28, reprinted in 
A Collection of Travel in America by Various Hands, ed. George Bradshaw, New 
York, Farrar, Straus and Co., 1948, 340-50, 288-89. 

“F, Scott Fitzgerald: Letters to His Daughter from The Crack-up,” reprinted in 
Patterns for Living, ed. O. J. Campbell, J. Van Grundy, and Caroline Shrodes, New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1949, 103-16. 

“F. Scott Fitzgerald: Letter to His Daughter,” reprinted in Worlds to Explore, 
ed. Matilda Bailey and Ullin Levell, New York, American Book Company, 1951, 
192-93. 

15. The Portable F. Scott Fitzgerald. Selected by Dorothy Parker. Introduction by 
John O'Hara. New York, The Viking Press, 1945. 

Contains: Introduction by John O’Hara; The Great Gatsby; Tender Is the Night; 
Absolution; The Baby Party; The Rich Boy; May Day; The Cut-Glass Bowl; The 
Offshore Pirate; The Freshest Boy; Crazy Sunday; Babylon Revisited. 

16. The Diamond as Big as the Ritz and other stories. Introduction by Louis Unter- 
meyer. New York, Editions for the Armed Services, Inc. [1945]. Armed Services Edi- 
tions, No. 1043. 

Contains: Introduction by Louis Untermeyer; The Diamond as Big as the Ritz; 
Babylon Revisited; May Day; The Rich Boy; Crazy Sunday; Winter Dreams; The 
Adjuster; Hot and Cold Blood; “The Sensible Thing”; Gretchen's Forty Winks. 

17. Borrowed Time. Short Stories selected by Alan and Jennifer Ross. [London], The 
Grey Walls Press [1951]. 

Contains: Preface by Alan Ross; The Cut-Glass Bowl; May Day; The Camel's 
Back; The Diamond as Big as the Ritz; The Rich Boy; Absolution; Crazy Sunday; 
Two Wrongs; Babylon Revisited. 

18. The Stories of F. Scott Fitzgerald. A Selection of 28 Stories, with an Introduction 
by Malcolm Cowley. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1951. 

Contains: Introduction by Malcolm Cowley; The Diamond as Big as the Ritz; 
Bernice Bobs Her Hair; The Ice Palace; May Day; Winter Dreams; “The Sensible 
Thing”; Absolution; The Rich Boy; The Baby Party; Magnetism; The Last of the 
Belles; The Rough Crossing; The Bridal Party; Two Wrongs; The Scandal Detec- 
tives; The Freshest Boy; The Captured Shadow; A Woman with a Past; Babylon 
Revisited; Crazy Sunday; Family in the Wind; An Alcoholic Case; The Long Way 
Out; Financing Finnegan; A Patriotic Short; Two Old Timers; Three Hours be- 
tween Planes; The Lost Decade. 


II. SHORT STORIES IN PERIODICALS 


1909 The Mystery of the Raymond Mortgage, The St. Paul (Minn.) Academy Now 
and Then, 2:1:4 (Oct.). ; 

1910 Reade, Substitute Right Half, The St. Paul Academy Now and Then, 2:3:10 
(Feb.). A Debt of Honor, 2:4:9 (Mar.). 

1911 The Room with the Green Blinds, The St. Paul Academy Now and Then, 
3:4:6 (June). : 

1915 Shadow Laurels (a play), Nassau Literary Magazine, 71:1 (Apr.). The Ordeal, 
71:153 (June); part of this story was revised and included in a later story, 
“Benediction,” published in 1920, 
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1917 


1920 


1921 
1922 


The Debutante (a play), Nassau Literary Magazine, 72:241 (Jan.); reprinted 
in Smart Set, 60:3:85 (Nov., 1919); in Nassau Lit, 100:3:49 (Hundredth-Year 
Issue, 1942). The Spire and the Gargoyle, 72:297 (Feb.). Tarquin of Cheepside, 
73:13 (Apr.); reprinted as “Tarquin of Cheapside” in Smart Set, 64:2:43 (Feb., 
1921). Babes in the Woods, 73:55 (May); reprinted in Smart Set, 60:1:67 (Sept., 
1919). Sentiment and the Use of Rouge, 73:107 (June). The Pierian Springs and 
the Last Straw, 73:173 (Oct.). 

Porcelain and Pink (a play), Smart Set, 61:1:77. (Jan.). Benediction, 61:2:35 
(Feb.); reprinted in Avon Short Story Monthly, 31:88 (June, 1946); in They 
Are People, ed. Sister Mariella Gable, O.S.B., New York, Sheed and Ward, 
1947, 171-91; in Golden Legends, ed. Samuel Cummings, New York, Pellegrini 
and Cudahy, Inc., 1948, 509-27; translated into Swedish, ‘“Valsignelsen,” by Ake 
Runnquist, and published in All Vdrldens Berdttare, 6 (1946). Dalyrimple 
Goes Wrong, 61:2:107 (Feb.). Head and Shoulders, Saturday Evening Post, 
192:34:16 (Feb. 21). ‘Myra Meets His Family, 192:38:40 (Mar. 20).’ The 
Camel's Back, 192:43:16 (Apr. 24); reprinted in O. Henry Memorial Award 
Prize Stories of 1920, Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, Page and Co., 1921, 43-70. 
Bernice Bobs Her Hair, 192:44:14 (May 1). The Ice Palace, 192:47:18 (May 22); 
reprinted in Trumps; A Collection of Short Stories, New York, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1926, 105-36. The Offshore Pirate, 192:48:10 (May 29). The Cut-Glass 
Bowl, Scribner’s Magazine, 67:5:582 (May). Four Fists, 67:6:669 (June); re- 
printed in For Men Only; A Collection of Short Stories, ed. James M. Cain, 
Cleveland, World Publishing Co., 1944, 235-53. The Smilers, Smart Set, 62:2: 
107 (June). May Day, 62:3:3 (July). The Jelly Bean, Metropolitan Magazine, 
52:4:15 (Oct); reprinted in Contemporary Types of the Short Story, ed. G. H: 
Gerould and Charles Bayly, Jr., New York, Harper and Brothers, 1927, 160-85; 
in Contemporary Trends; American Literature since 1914, ed. J. H. Nelson, 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1933, 143-56; in Reading the Short Story, ed. Harry 
Shaw and Douglas Bement, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1941, 332-53; in 
Craft of the Short Story, ed. Richard Summers, New York, Rinehart and 
Co., 1948, 337-55. The Lees of Happiness, Chicago Sunday Tribune, 3:1 (Dec. 
12); translated into Hungarian, “A Boldogsag Arnyoldala,” by Németh Andor 
and published in Mai Amerikai Dekameron, ed. Jézsef Reményi, Budapest, 
Nyugat-Kiadas, 1934, 167-99. 

His Russet Witch, Metropolitan Magazine, 53:2:11 (Feb.). 

The Popular Girl, Saturday Evening Post, 194:33:3 and 194:34:18 (Feb. 11 and 
18). Two for a Cent, Metropolitan Magazine, 55:3:23 (Apr.); reprinted in The 
Best Short Stories of 1922, ed. Edward J. O’Brien, Boston, Small, Maynard and 
Co., 1923, 115-31; in Short Stories for Class Reading, ed. Ralph P. Boas and 
Barbara M. Hahn, New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1925, 266-87; in Golden 
Book, 21:157 (Feb., 1935). The Curious Case of Benjamin Button, Collier’s, 
69:5 (May 27); reprinted in Pause to Wonder, ed. Marjorie Fischer and Rolfe 
Humphries, New York, Julian Messner, Inc., 1944, 16-41; in Avon Ghosi 
Reader, A-go:196 (Sept., 1946); in Travelers in Time; Strange Tales of Man’s 
Journeyings into the Past and Future, ed. Philip Van Doren Stern, New York, 
Doubleday and Co., 1947, 409-34. The Diamond as Big as the Ritz, Smart Set, 
68:2:5 (June); reprinted in Modern American Prose, ed. Carl Van Doren, New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1934, 251-85; in The New York Post, Magazine 
Section, 2 (Aug. 9, 1947). Winter Dreams, Metropolitan Magazine, 56:4:11 
(Dec.); reprinted in McLean’s (Canada), 35:22 (Nov. 15); in The Royal Maga- 
zine (England), 49:538 (Feb., 1923) under title “Dream Girl of Spring”; in 
Bedside Tales, ed. J. L. Collins, New York, Penn Publishing Co., 1945, 275-97. 
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»3, Dice, Brass Knuckles and Guitar, Hearst’s International, 43:5:8 (May). Hot and 
Cold Blood, 44:2:80 (Aug.); reprinted in Today’s Woman, 14:83:38 (Sept. 
1946 

24 Gretchen's Forty Winks, Saturday Evening Post, 196:37:14 (Mar. 15); reprinted 
in Aces; A Collection of Short Stories, New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924, 

101. Diamond Dick and the First Law of Women, Hearst’s International, 

45:58 (Apr.). Third Casket, Saturday Evening Post, 196:48:8 (May 31); trans- 

into German, “Der Richtige,” and published in Die Woche, 26:51:1220 

Dec. 20, 1924). Absolution, American Mercury, 2:141 (June). The Sensible 

Thing, Liberty, 1:9:10 (July 5). Rags Martin-Jones and the Pr-nce of W-les, 

MicCall’s, 51:10:6 (July). The Unspeakable Egg, Saturday Evening Post, 197:2:12 

July 12). John Jackson’s Arcady, 197:4:8 (July 26). 

[he Pusher-in-the-Face, Woman’s Home Companion, 52:27 (Feb.); reprinted 
The Cream of the Jug; An Anthology of Humorous Stories, ed. Grant Over- 

New York, Harper and Brothers, 1927, 149-76; in Golden Book, 7:149 

Feb., 1928). The Baby Party, Hearst’s International, 47:2:32 (Feb.); reprinted 

Editor’s Choice, ed. Alfred Dashiell, New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1934, 

7-90; in A World of Great Short Stories, ed. Hiram Haydn and John Cournos, 

~ York, Crown Publishers, Inc., 1947, 59-68; in Welcome to Life, ed. H. S. 

Burnett and Eleanor Gilchrist, New York, Frederick Fell, Inc., 1948, 349-61. Love 
the Night, Saturday Evening Post, 197:35:18 (Mar. 14). Our Own Movie 

Queen, Chicago Sunday Tribune, 5:1 (June 7); most of this story was written 

Zelda Fitzgerald (see check list of her writings below). One of My Oldest 

Friends, Woman’s Home Companion, 52:7 (Sept.); reprinted in The World’s 
Short Stories of 1926, ed. William Johnston, New York, George H. Doran 

ompany, 1926, 215-31. The Adjuster, Redbook, 45:5:47 (Sept.); reprinted in 
s Pleasure, ed. J. L. Collins, New York, Penn Publishing Co., 1946, 148-68. 

\ Penny Spent, Saturday Evening Post, 198:15:8 (Oct. 10); reprinted in Modern 

f an (England), 111:6:7 (Sept., 1926). Not in the Guidebook, Woman's 
e Companion, 52:9 (Nov.); reprinted in Golden Book, 9:33 (Feb., 1929). 


sai T Rich Boy, Redbook, 46:3:27 and 46:4:75 (Jan. and Feb.); reprinted in 
T Bedside Book of Famous American Stories, ed. Angus Burrell and Bennett 
\. Cerf, New York, Random House, 1936, 1086-116; in Tellers of Tales, ed. W. 
Somerset Maugham, New York, Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., 1939, 1309-37; 


* Golden Argosy, ed. Charles Grayson and Van H. Cartmell, New York, 
I Dial Press, 1947, 192-222; in The Pocket Treasury, New York, Pocket Books, 


447. 160-205; in A College Book of American Literature; Briefer Course 


econd edition], ed. Milton Ellis, Louise Pound, G. R. Spohn, F. J. Hoffman, 
N York, American Book Co., 1949, 940-59; in The Perma Weekend Com- 
ol? mn, ed. E. V. Mitchell, Garden City, N.Y., Permabooks, Inc., 1950, 75-122; 
1 4 Quarto of Modern Literature, ed. Leonard Brown and Porter G. Perrin, 
N York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950, 66-81; translated into French by 
Viuriel Reed, “Le Garcon Riche,” and published in Prosateurs Américains du 
(Xe Siecle, récits choisis et présentés par Albert-J. Guérard, Paris, Robert 
iffont, 1947, 171-220. Presumption, Saturday Evening Post, 198:28:3 (Jan. 9). 


Adolescent Marriage, 198:36:67 (Mar. 6). The Dance, Redbook, 47:2:39 
reprinted in Samples; A Collection of Short Stories, New York, Boni 
i Liveright, 1927, 203-22. 

ae7 Way and Mine,.Woman’s Home Companion, 54:7 (May). Jacob’s Ladder, 
ty Evening Post, 200:8:3 (Aug. 20). The Love Boat, 200:15:8 (Oct. 8). 
\ Short Trip Home, 200:25:6 (Dec. 17); reprinted in A Little Treasury of 
iv rn Prose, ed. George Mayberry, New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1950, 
t27-50; in Stories for here and now, ed. Joseph Greene and Elizabeth Abell, 

New York, Bantam Books, 1951, 66-go. 
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1928 


1929 


1930 


1931 


1932 


The Bowl, Saturday Evening Post, 200:30:6 (Jan. 21). Magnetism, 200:36:5 
(Mar. 3). The Scandal Detectives, 200:44:3 (Apr. 28). A Night at the Fair, 
201:3:8 (July 21). The Freshest Boy, 201:4:6 (July 28); reprinted in The Story; 
A Critical Anthology, ed. Mark Schorer, New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950, 
80-106. He Thinks He’s Wonderful, 201:13:6 (Sept. 29). The Captured Shadow, 
201:26:12 (Dec. 29); reprinted in The Scholastic, 27:4 (Oct. 12, 1935). Outside 
the Cabinet Maker's, Century, 117:241 (Dec.). 

Che Perfect Life, Saturday Evening Post, 201:27:8 (Jan. 5). Last of the Belles, 
201:35:18 (Mar. 2). Forging Ahead, 201:39:12 (Mar. 30). Basil and Cleopatra, 
201:43:14 (Apr. 27). The Rough Crossing, 201:49:12 (June 8). Majesty, 202:2:6 
(July 19). At Your Age, 202:7:6 (Aug. 17); reprinted in Great Modern Short 
Stories, ed. Grant Overton, New York, Modern Library, 1930, 291-313; in Hus- 
bands and Lovers, ed. Joseph Greene and Elizabeth Abell, New York, Bantam 
Books, Inc., 1949, 136-54. The Swimmers, 202:16:12 (Oct. 19). 

Iwo Wrongs, Saturday Evening Post, 202:29:8 (Jan. 18). First Blood, 202:40:8 
(Apr. 5). A Millionaire’s Girl, 202:46:8 (May 17); published under Fitzgerald's 
name, but mostly written by Zelda (see check list of her writings below). A 
Nice Quiet Place, 202:48:8 (May 31). The Bridal Party, 203:6:10 (Aug. 9). A 
Woman with a Past, 203:10:8 (Sept. 6); reprinted in The Pleasures of the Jazz 
Age, ed. William Hodapp, New York, Farrar, Straus and Co., 1948, 3-21. One 
Trip Abroad, 203:15:6 (Oct. 11). A Snobbish Story, 203:22:6 (Nov. 29). 

The Hotel Child, Saturday Evening Post, 203:31:8 (Jan. 31). Babylon Re- 
visited, 203:34:3 (Feb. 21); reprinted in The Best Short Stories of 1931, ed. 
Edward J. O’Brien, New York, Dodd, Mead and Co., 1931, 122-42; translated 
into German by Joachim Moras, “Wiedersehn mit Babylon,” and published in 
Neu Amerika; Zwanzig Erzahlen der Gegenwart, Berlin, S. Fischer, 1937, 135-66; 
reprinted in 50 Best American Short Stories, 1915-1939, ed. Edward J. O'Brien, 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939, 434-58; in Thirty-Four Present-Day Stories, 
selected by J. T. Frederick, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941, 122-37; 
in Introduction to Modern English and American Literature, ed. W. Somerset 
Maugham, New York, The New Home Library, 1943, 159-75; in The Pocket 
Book of Modern American Short Stories, ed. Philip Van Doren Stern, Phila- 
delphia, The Blakiston Company, distributed by Pocket Books, Inc., New York, 
1943, 130-56; in A Treasury of Short Stories, ed. Bernadine Kielty, New York, 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1947, 640-55; in The College Short Story Reader, ed. 
Harry W. Hastings, New York, Odyssey Press, Inc., 1948, 304-28; in Introduction 
to Literature, ed. L. G. Locke, W. M. Gibson, and George Arms, New York, 
Rinehart and Co., 1948, 434-39; in The Critical Reader, ed. Wallace Douglas 
Roy Lamson, and Hallett Smith, New York, W. W. Norton and Co., 1949, 312- 
35- Indecision, 203:46:12 (May 16). A New Leaf, 204:1:12 (July 4); reprinted in 
The Best American Love Stories of the Year, ed. Margaret Widdemer, New 
York, The John Day Co., 1932, 293-315; in Homemaking (England), 8 (Aug., 
1933). Emotional Bankruptcy, 204:7:8 (Aug. 15). Between Three and Four 
204:10:8 (Sept. 5). A Change of Class, 204:13:67 (Sept. 26). A Freeze Out, 204: 
25:6 (Dec. 19). 

Diagnosis, Saturday Evening Post, 204:34:18 (Feb. 20). Six of One, Redbook, 
58:22 (Feb.). Flight and Pursuit, Saturday Evening Post, 204:46:16 (May 14); 
reprinted in Britannia and Eve (England), 4:6:34 (June). Family in the Wind, 
204:49:3 (June 4); reprinted in O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 
1933, Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1933, 137-62; in A 
Treasury of Doctor Stories, compiled by Noah D. Fabricant and Heinz Werner, 
New York, Frederick Fell, Inc., 1946, 474-93. The Rubber Check, 205:6:6 
(Aug. 6). What a Handsome Pair, 205:9:16 (Aug. 27). Crazy Sunday, American 
Mercury, 27:209 (Oct.); reprinted in The Best Short Stories, 1933, ed. Edward i 
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1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 
1939 


1940 


1941 


1947 
1948 


1949 


O’Brien, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933, 115-32; in The American Mercury 
Reader, ed. Lawrence E. Spivak and Charles Angoff, Philadelphia, The Blakis- 
ton Company, 1944, 259-71; in Avon Short Story Monthly, 42:105 (July, 1948). 
One Interne, Saturday Evening Post, 205:19:6 (Nov. 5). 

On Schedule, Saturday Evening Post, 205:38:16 (Mar. 18). More than just a 
House, 205:52:8 (June 24). I Got Shoes, 206:13:14 (Sept. 23). The Family Bus, 
206:19:8 (Nov. 4). 

No Flowers, Saturday Evening Post, 207:3:10 (July 21). New Types, 207:12:16 
(Sept. 22). In the Darkest Hour, Redbook, 63:6:15 (Oct.). Her Last Case, 
Saturday Evening Post, 207:18:10 (Nov. 9). 

The Fiend, Esquire, 3:1:23 (Jan.); reprinted in London Evening Standard, 
Mar. 29, 1935. The Night before Chancellorsville, 3:2:24 (Feb.); reprinted in 
The Bedside Esquire, ed. Arnold Gingrich, New York, Grosset and Dunlap, 
1940, 329-34. Shaggy’s Morning, 3:5:26 (May); reprinted in London Daily 
Express, 6 (June 1, 1935). Count of Darkness, Redbook, 65:2:20 (June). The 
Intimate Strangers, McCall’s, 62:9:12 (June). The Passionate Eskimo, Liberty, 
12:23:10 (June 8). Zone of Accident, Saturday Evening Post, 208:2:8 (July 13); 
reprinted as “Except to Bill,” Woman’s Journal (England), 20 (Apr., 1936). 
rhe Kingdom in the Dark, Redbook, 65:4:58 (Aug.). 

Too Cute for Words, Saturday Evening Post, 208:42:16 (Apr. 18). Fate in Her 
Hands, American Magazine, 121:56 (Apr.). Image on the Heart, McCall’s, 
63:7:7. (Apr.); reprinted as “Goodbye to Provence,” Woman’s Journal (Eng- 


at Princeton, 5:6:35 (June). Inside the House, Saturday Evening Post, 208:50:18 
(June 13). An Author's Mother, Esquire, 6:3:36 (Sept.). “I Didn’t Get Over,” 
6:4:45 (Oct.). “Send Me in, Coach,” 6:5:55 (Nov.). 

An Alcoholic Case, Esquire, 7:2:32 (Feb.); incorrectly numbered 6:8. Trouble, 
Saturday Evening Post, 209:36:14 (Mar. 6). The Honor of the Goon, Esquire, 
7:6:53 (June). The Long Way Out, 8:3:45 (Sept.). The Guest in Room Nine- 
teen, 8:4:56 (Oct.). In the Holidays, 8:6:82 (Dec.). 

Financing Finnegan, Esquire, 9:1:41 (Jan.). 

Design in Plaster, Esquire, 12:5:51 (Nov.); reprinted in The Best Short Stories 
of 1940, ed. Edward J. O’Brien, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940, 82-88. The 
Lost Decade, 12:6:113 (Dec.). Strange Sanctuary, Liberty, 16:49:15 (Dec. 9). 
Pat Hobby’s Xmas Wish, Esquire, 13:1:45 (Jan.). A Man in the Way, 13:2:40 
(Feb.). Boil Some Water—Lots of It, 13:3:30 (Mar.). Teamed with Genius, 
13:4:44 (Apr.). Pat Hobby and Orson Welles, 13:5:38 (May). Pat Hobby’s 
Secret, 13:6:g0 (June). End of Hate, Collier’s, 105:q (June 22). Pat Hobby, 
Putative Father, Esquire, 14:1:36 (July). Homes of the Stars, 14:2:28 (Aug.). 
Pat Hobby Does His Bit, 14:39:41 (Sept.). Pat Hobby’s Preview, 14:4:30 (Oct.). 
No Harm Trying, 14:5:30 (Nov.). A Patriotic Short, 14:6:62 (Dec.). 

On the Trail of Pat Hobby, Esquire, 15:1:36 (Jan.). On an Ocean Wave, 
15:2:59 (Feb.); published under pseudonym “Paul Elgin.” Fun in an Artist's 
Studio, 15:2:64 (Feb.). Two Old Timers, 15:3:53 (Mar.). Mightier than the 
Sword, 15:4:36 (Apr.). Pat Hobby’s College Days, 15:5:55 (May). The Woman 
from Twenty-One, 15:6:29 (June). Three Hours between Planes, 16:1:41 (July); 
reprinted in Esquire, 33:2:23 (Feb., 1950). Gods of Darkness, Redbook, 78:1:30 
(Nov.). 

News of Paris—Fifteen Years Ago, Furioso, 3:2:5 (Winter). 

Discard, Harper’s Bazaar, 82:2833:103 (Jan.). The World’s Fair, Kenyon 
Review, 10:4:567 (Autumn). 

The Last Kiss, Collier’s, 123:16 (Apr. 16); reprinted in London Evening 
Standard, Aug. 1, 1949; in London Daily Express, 8 (Aug. 1, 1949). 
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1951 That Kind of Party, Princeton University Library Chronicle, 12:4:167 (Summer). 
POEMS IN PERIODICALS 


Nassau Literary Magazine: To My Unused Greek Book, 72:137 (June, 1916). Rain 
before Dawn, 72:321 (Feb., 1917). Princeton—The Last Day, 73:95 (May, 1917). 
On a Play Twice Seen, 73:149 (June, 1917). The Cameo Frame, 73:169 (Oct., 1917). 
City Dusk, 73:315 (Apr., 1918). Marching Streets, 74:103 (Feb., 1919); reprinted in 
A Book of Princeton Verse: II, ed. Henry Van Dyke, Morris William Croll, Maxwell 
Struthers Burt, James Creese, Jr., Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1919, 81. 
My First Love, 74:102 (Feb., 1919); reprinted in A Book of Princeton Verse: II, 
83. The Pope at Confession, 74: 105 (Feb., 1919); reprinted in A Book of Princeton 
Verse: II, 83. 

a New Yorker: Lamp in a Window, 9:6:18 (Mar. 2g, 1935). Obit on Parnassus, 
13:16:27 (June 5, 1937); reprinted in What Cheer, ed. David McCord, New York, 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1945, 209-10. 


IV. ESSAYS IN PERIODICALS 


American Cavalcade: Early Success, 1:6:74 (Oct., 1937). 
American Magazine: What I Think and Feel at Twenty-Five, 94:16 (Sept., 1922). 
Baltimore American: What Kind of Husbands Do ‘Jimmies’ Make? ME-7 (Mar. 3, 


i 1924); this feature was released through the Metropolitan Newspaper Syndicate and 
t probably was published in other newspapers also. 

4 Bookman: How to Waste Material, 63:262 (May, 1926). 

7 Bookseller and Stationer: How I Would Sell }\\.y Book if I Were a Bookseller, 18:2:8 


(Jan. 15, 1923). 

Brentano’s Book Chat: Three Cities, 1:5:15 (Sept.-Oct., 1921). 

College Humor: Vrinceton, 13:1:28 (Dec., 1927); reprinted in Ten Years of Prince- 
ton 717, Princeton, Class of 1917, 1929, 37-42. 

Esquire: “Show Mr. and Mrs. F. to Number ,” 1:6:19 and 2:1:23 (May and 
June, 1934); published as “by Zelda and F. Scott Fitzgerald” but mostly written by 
Zelda (see check list of her writings below). Auction—Model 1934, 2:2:20 (July, 
, 1934); also “by Zelda and F. Scott Fitzgerald,” and mostly written by Zelda (see 
P check list of her writings below). Sleeping and Waking, 2:7:34 (Dec., 1934). The 
; Crack-up, 5:2:41 (Feb., 1936). Pasting It Together, 5:3:35 (Mar., 1936). Handle 
with Care, 5:4:39 (Apr., 1936). Author’s House, 6:1:40 (July, 1936). Afternoon of an 
Author, 6:2:35 (Aug., 1936). 

3 Ladies’ Home Journal: Imagination and a Few Mothers, 40:21 (June, 1929). 
Liberty: Girls Believe in Girls, 7:6:22 (Feb. 8, 1930). 

McCall’s: Does a Moment of Revolt Come Sometime to Every Married Man? 51:4:21 
(Mar., 1924); accompanied by another article on the same subject by Zelda Fitz- 
gerald. What Became of Our Flappers and Sheiks? Our Young Rich Boys, 53:1:12 
(Oct., 1925); accompanied by another article, by Zelda Fitzgerald, subtitled ‘What 
Became of the Flapper?” 


4 Motor: The Cruise of the Rolling Junk, 41:3:24, 41:4:42, 41:5:40 (Feb., Mar., Apr 
1924). 
| New Republic: Ring, 76:254 (Oct. 11, 1933). 
New York American: Love, Marriage and the Modern Woman, LII-g (Feb. 24, 
1924); a contribution to a series of feature articles on this subject. Fitzgerald released 
a it through the Metropolitan Newspaper Syndicate and it probably appears in other 
; newspapers of this date (see Baltimore American, above). 


Saturday Evening Post: How to Live on $36,000 a Year, 196:40:22 (Apr. 5, 1924). How 
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to Live on Practically Nothing a Year, 197:12:17 (Sept. 20, 1924). One Hundred False 
Starts, 205:36:13 (Mar. 4, 1933). 

Scribner’s Magazine: Echoes of the Jazz Age, 90:459 (Nov., 1931); translated into 
Swedish by Sven Hamrell, “Eko fran jazzaldern,” and published in All Vdrldens 
Berattare, 4 (1950). 

Woman’s Home Companion: Wait till You Have Children of Your Own, 51:13 
(July, 1924). 


V. SHORT HUMOROUS PARODIES, SKETCHES, AND DIALOGUES 
IN PERIODICALS 


College Humor: My Old New England Farmhouse on the Erie, 6:1:18 (Aug., 1925). 
Furioso: The Broadcast We almost Heard Last September, 3:1:8 (Fall, 1947). 
Nassau Literary Magazine: Our Next Issue, 72:208 (Dec., 1916). Jemina (by “John 
Phlox, Jr.”), 72:210 (Dec., 1916); reprinted in Vanity Fair, 15:5:44 (Jan., 1921). 
The Usual Thing (by “Robert W. Shameless”), 72:223 (Dec., 1916). The Vampiest 
of the Vampires, 72:216 (Dec., 1916). 

New Yorker: A Short Autobiography (With Acknowledgments to Nathan), 5:14:22 
(May 25, 1929); reprinted in The New Yorker Scrapbook, Garden City, N.Y., Double- 
day, Doran and Co., Inc., 1931, 318-21. Salesmanship in the Champs Elysées, 5:52:20 
(Feb. 15, 1930). A Book of My Own, 13:27:19 (Aug. 21, 1937). 

Princeton Alumni Weekly: Ten Years in the Advertising Business, 29:9:585 (Feb. 
22, 1929). 

Princeton Tiger: (Below are listed only contributions to the Tiger which Fitzgerald 
himself listed in his own records or which appear in print over his signature or 
initials. No effort has been made to identify his anonymous contributions, which 
may make a sizeable total since he started publishing items in the Tiger as early 
as the November, 1913, issue, the first to appear during his Freshman year; see 
Arthur Mizener, The Far Side of Paradise, 41.) May Small Talk (verse), 26:2:10 
(June, 1915). How They Head the Chapters, 26:3:10 (Sept., 1915). Litthe Minnie 
McCloskey, 27:5:6 (Dec. 1, 1916). The Periscope, 27:6:7 (Dec. 18, 1916); Fitzgerald 
wrote all items except 2, 3, 6 and 8 in column two. The Old Frontiersman, 27:6:11 
(Dec. 18, 1916). Undulations of an Undergraduate (verse), 27:10:10 (Mar. 17, 1917). 
The Diary of a Sophomore, 27:10:11 (Mar. 17, 1917). The True Democracy; Fitz- 
gerald contributed the idea for this cartoon, 27:10:18 (Mar. 17, 1917). Kenilworth 
Socialism; Fitzgerald contributed the idea for this cartoon also, 27:10:22 (Mar. 17, 
1917). Prince of Pests, 27:12:7 (Apr. 28, 1917). Staying up All Night, 28:3:11 (Nov. 
10, 1917). Our American Poets (verse), 28:3:11 (Nov. 10, 1917). Cedric the Stoker, 
28:3:12 (Nov. 10, 1917). 

Smart Set: Mister Icky: The Quintessence of Quaintness in One Act, 61:3:93 
(Mar., 1920). The Far-seeing Skeptics, 67:2:48 (Feb., 1922); reprinted in The 
Beautiful and Damned, 257-58. 

Vanity Fair: This Is a Magazine, 15:4:71 (Dec., 1920). The Most Disgraceful Thing 
I ever Did, 22:2:53 (Oct., 1929). 


VI. REVIEWS IN PERIODICALS 


Bookman: H. L. Mencken, Prejudices; Second Series, 53:1:78 (Mar., 1921). Charles 
Norris, Brass, 54:3:253 (Nov., 1921). 

Daily Princetonian: March issue of The Nassau Literary Magazine, 53 14:1 (Mar. 
16, 1928). 

International Book Review: Grace Flandrau, Being Respectable, 1:4:35 (Mar., 1928). 
Nassau Literary Magazine: Booth Tarkington, Penrod and Sam, 72:291 (Jan., 1917). 
E. F. Benson, David Blaize, 72:343 (Feb., 1917). Shane Leslie, The Celt and the 
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World, 73:104 (May, 1917). Shane Leslie, Verses in Peace and War, 73:152 (June, 

1917). H. G. Wells, God the Invisible King, 73:153 (June, 1917). 

New York Evening Post: Woodward Boyd, The Love Legend, 3:143 (Oct. 28, 1922). 
a Thomas Boyd, Through the Wheat, 3:715 (May 26, 1929). 

New York Herald: Sherwood Anderson, Many Marriages, 9:5 (Mar. 4, 1929). 

New York Tribune: J. V. A. Weaver, Margey Wins the Game, 4:7 (May 7, 1922). 
Shane Leslie, The Oppidan, 4:6 (May 14, 1922). 

St. Paul Daily News: John Dos Passos, Three Soldiers, Sept. 25, 1921. Aldous Huxley, 


Crome Yellow, Feb. 26, 1922. Booth Tarkington, Gentle Julia, May 7, 1922. 


VIL. MISCELLANEOUS 


1. Letters: 

The Claims of the Lit, a letter to the Editor, Princeton Alumni Weekly, 20:22:514 
(Mar. 10, 1920). 

Part of a letter to the Editor on the subject of-literary censorship, Literary Digest, 
77:12:61 (June, 1929). 

To Frances Newman, New York, Feb. 26, 1921, Frances Newman’s Letters, ed. 
Hansell Baugh, New York, Horace Liveright, 1929, 40-42. 

Confused Romanticism, Letters to the Editor column, Princeton Alumni Weekly, 
32:28:647 (Apr. 22, 1932). 

Part of a letter to Vernon McKenzie, editor, These Stories Went to Market, New 
York, Medell McBride Co., 1935, xviii. 

Quotations from several letters to his daughter, Frances Scott Fitzgerald [Lanahan], 
‘ in her article “Princeton and F. Scott Fitzgerald,” Nassau Lit, 100:3:45 (Hundredth- 
Year Issue, 1942). 
2. Autobiographical: 
r Who's Who and Why, Saturday Evening Post, 193:12:42 (Sept. 18, 1920). 
‘ The Author's Apology; a three-paragraph statement, dated May, 1920, together 

with a photograph (printed on a single leaf), tipped into copies of This Side of 

4 Paradise which were distributed by Scribner’s at the convention of the American 
Booksellers Association, May, 1920. 

The Death of My Father, Princeton University Library Chronicle, 12:4:187 (Sum- 
mer, 1951). 


g. Introductions: 
The Great Gatsby. New York, Modern Library, 1934. Introduction by F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, vii-xi. 
Colonial and Historic Homes of Maryland. ... One Hundred Original Etchings 
by Don Swann, with Descriptive Text by Don Swann, Jr.; Introduction, Herbert R. 
: O’Conor, Governor of Maryland; Foreword, Francis Scott Key Fitzgerald. Baltimore, 
4 The Etchcrafters Art Guild, 1939. Edition limited to 200 copies. Foreword, I, [9]. 
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Zelda Sayre Fitzgerald: A Check List 
BY HENRY DAN PIPER '39 


ELDA FITZGERALD'S writings, of course, were easily surpassed 
Le her husband’s, both in quantity and quality. Still, she 
possessed an authentic, though meagerly-trained, minor talent. It 
is a talent that still comes through to us in her remarkable synes- 
thetic prose and in her paintings. According to her friends, it was 
there in her dancing, too. 

But there are also other important reasons for publishing a check 
list of her writings at this time. She collaborated with her husband 
on so many stories and sketches that any listing of his work would 
be incomplete without some mention of those pieces she published 
under her own name, or of those that they published together. It 
is difficult to determine precisely just how much of the writing in 
the following items should be credited to each of them. So far as 
Save Me the Waltz is concerned, practically all of it is hers. She 
sent the manuscript to Scribner’s before her husband had read it, 
and the final proof sheets show her further voluminous revisions. 
Most of the stories and sketches were probably hers to begin with, 
with Fitzgerald providing the necessary last-minute refurbishings 
that gave them a professional luster. In a few cases the typescripts 
of some of the College Humor and Esquire pieces survive. Here we 
can see Fitzgerald’s penciled revisions smoothing up her style and 
shortening her involved periodic sentences. In most of the tear 
sheets of those sketches which were published over both their 
names, he has crossed out his name, thereby crediting the pieces 
entirely to her; and in his ledger and in various letters we can pick 
up other references which indicate pretty definitely that, by and 
large, most of the inspiration and the actual writing that went into 
the items listed below were Zelda’s. 


I. BOOK 
Save Me the Waltz. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1932. 
Il. SHORT STORIES IN PERIODICALS 


Chicago Sunday Tribune: Our Own Movie Queen, 5:1 (June 7, 1925); published under 
Fitzgerald’s name but, according to his ledger, “two-thirds written by Zelda. Only 
my climax and revision.” 

College Humor: (All these contributions were published as though written by 
“Zelda and F. Scott Fitzgerald,” but, according to Fitzgerald's ledger, they were all 
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written by Zelda.) The Original Follies Girl, 17:4:40 (July, 1929). Southern Girl, 
18:3:27 (Oct., 1929). The Girl the Prince Liked, 74:46 (Feb., 1930) [numbering 
changes]. The Girl with Talent, 76:50 (Apr., 1930). The Poor Working Girl, 85:72 
(Jan., 1931). 

Saturday Evening Post: A Millionaire’s Girl, 202:46:8 (May 17, 1930); mostly 
written by Zelda, but published under Fitzgerald's name; see Arthur Mizener, The 
Far Side of Paradise, 338-39. 

Scribner’s Magazine: Miss Ella, 90:661 (Dec., 1931). A Couple of Nuts, 92:80 (Aug., 
1932). 


Ill. ESSAYS AND SKETCHES IN PERIODICALS 


College Humor: Looking Back Eight Years, 14:3:36 (June, 1928). Who Can Fall in 
Love after Thirty? 15:3:9 (Oct., 1928). Both “by Zelda and F. Scott Fitzgerald,” but 
credited in his ledger to Zelda. 

Esquire: “Show Mr. and Mrs. F. to Number " 1:6:19 and 2:1:23 (May and 
June, 1934). Auction—Model 1934, 2:2:20 (July, 1934). Both “by Zelda and F. 
Scott Fitzgerald,” but Fitzgerald wrote to his editor that most of the writing was 
Zelda's; see Arthur Mizener, The Far Side of Paradise, 338. ; 

Harper’s Bazaar: The Changing Beauty of Park Avenue, 62:2583:60 (Jan., 1928); 
“by Zelda and F. Scott Fitzgerald,” but prose style is clearly Zelda’s. 

McCall’s: Does a Moment of Revolt Come Sometime to Every Married Man? 51:4°21 
(Mar., 1924); accompanied by another article on the same subject by F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald. What Became of Our Flappers and Sheiks? What Became of the Flapper? 
53:1:12 (Oct., 1925); accompanied by another article by F. Scott Fitzgerald, sub- 
titled “Our Young Rich Boys.” 


New York Tribune: Review of F. Scott Fitzgerald, The Beautiful and Damned, 5:2 
(Apr. 2, 1922). 
New Yorker: The Continental Angle, 8:16:25 (June 4, 1932). 


IV. MISCELLANEOUS 


“Breakfast,” Favorite Recipes of Famous Women, ed. Florence Stratton, New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1925, 98; a humorous “recipe.” 
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Library Notes @ 
Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 


ROBERT K. ROOT, 1877-1950 


Dean Root came to Princeton University in 1905 as one of 
President Wilson’s first group of preceptors and remained to serve 
Princeton as Professor of English (1916-1933), as Chairman of the 
Department of English (1926-1933), as Woodrow Wilson Professor 
of Literature (1933-1946), and as Dean of the Faculty (1933-1946). 
Following his retirement in 1946, Dean Root continued to partici- 
pate in University affairs and was chairman of the special com- 
mittee appointed by President Dodds to arrange for the dedication 
of the Firestone Memorial Library in April, 1949. 

Dean Root’s spontaneous and unfailing interest in the Library 
is evidenced by the terms of his will, under which the Trustees of 
the University have been granted the rights to all his published 
writings, the income derived therefrom to be used for the purchase 
of books in the general field of English literature. The Library has 
also received by bequest some three thousand volumes from Dean 
Root’s personal library. While these volumes form primarily a 
scholar’s working collection, a number of scarce and unusual items 
are included. 


COLLECTOR'S CHOICE 


Copies of two famous illustrated incunabula from the collection 
of Robert Williams ’15 comprised the final “Collector’s Choice” 
exhibit of the academic year 1950-1951: the Schatzbehalter, Nu- 
remberg, 1491, and the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, Venice, 1499. 
The Schatzbehalter, ‘A Treasury of the True Riches of Salvation,” 
attributed to Father Stephan of the Franciscan monastery in Nu- 
remberg, is illustrated with ninety-six full-page woodcuts from 
ninety-one blocks. The illustrations, which are, apart from a few 
allegories, subjects from the Bible, were cut from designs by 
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Michael Wolgemut (1434-1519), in whose shop Albrecht Diirer 
was an apprentice. “A certain proportion of the subjects,” declares 
Arthur M. Hind, “are suggested by earlier prints, but there is a 
considerable residue of original invention, showing at the lowest 
estimate the virtues of lively humour and vivid expression, while 
an occasional subject . . . contains elements of real beauty.”’ Anton 
Koberger, the printer of the book, one of the monuments of Ger- 
man fifteenth-century book illustration, was the owner of the most 
considerable printing establishment in Germany of his day and 
developed a business of international scope. He was Diirer’s god- 
father. 

The Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, an allegorico-mystical ro- 
mance, was written by Francesco Colonna (d. 1527), a Dominican 
monk in the monastery of S. S$. Giovanni e Paolo in Venice. The 
fame of the book lies not in its text, which is euphuistic to such a 
degree as to be virtually unreadable, but in its 170 delicate wood- 
cut illustrations designed by an artist who has yet to be identified. 
Notable as the only book with numerous illustrations issued by 
Aldus, the Hypnerotomachia is considered the masterpiece of 
Venetian book illustration and is one of the most celebrated illus- 
trated books ever produced. 

These two books lent by Mr. Williams, both of which were for- 
merly in the collection of Dr. Otto H. F. Vollbehr, were exhibited 
from the eighteenth of May to the eighteenth of June. 


UNDERGRADUATE BOOK COLLECTING CONTEST 


The twenty-sixth annual undergraduate book collecting contest 
was held at 36 University Place on May 1, 1951, with C. Waller 
Barrett and Sinclair Hamilton ’06 serving as judges. Through the 
generous co-operation of the Princeton University Store, awards 
were made as follows: first prize to J. Bryan Jones '53 for a col- 
lection of editions of the Rubatyat of Omar Khayyam; second prize 
to Gerrit L. Schoonmaker 53 for ““Ten Examples of Types of Book 
Collecting”; and third prize to Waring Jones ’51 for a Gertrude 
Stein collection. Special mention went to Richard A. Macksey ‘52 
for a collection representing a decade of Princeton poetry (1941- 
1951) and to Wade C. Stephens ’54 for his books in the field of 
the classics. The prize-winning collections were exhibited at 36 
University Place for several weeks. 
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36 UNIVERSITY PLACE 


The annual exhibition of work by Princeton artists, sponsored 
by Princeton Group Arts, was held at 36 University Place from the 
eighth to the twenty-fifth of February. A small dinner on the 
fifteenth of February in honor of Ben Dalgin, Art Director of 
The New York Times, preceded an illustrated talk on photome- 
chanical processes by Mr. Dalgin. On the afternoon of the eleventh 
of March a tea was given in connection with an exhibition of color 
lithographs by contemporary American artists (February 27-April 
12). A small collection of prints which had been assembled by a 
graduate student at a cost of only fifty dollars was shown from the 
fourteenth of April to the third of May. 

Serigraph portrait prints of contemporary American artists by 
Harry Steinberg, with examples of the artists’ own work, and a 
selection of recent additions to the print collection were hung on 
the eighth of May and remained on exhibition during the summer 
months. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Under the title ““New and Notable,” borrowed from the Chron- 
icle, the Library placed on display as its final large exhibition of the 
academic year 1950-1951 a selection of books, manuscripts, prints, 
and other items acquired by the Department of Rare Books and 
Special Collections since June, 1950. The exhibition, which was 
on view from May 15, to July 1, was designed especially to acquaint 
alumni and other visitors with the outstanding acquisitions of the 
past year, and, incidentally, with the varied resources of the Li- 
brary’s special collections. The items chosen for display, many of 
them but token selections from larger groups, have for the most 
part been described in the “New and Notable’’ section of the 
Chronicle, so that the exhibition was in a sense a transposition into 
exhibition cases of these pages. The books shown were grouped 
under such headings as ‘““Books of the Renaissance,” “English Lit- 
erature,” and “Illustrated Works on Natural History.” Other cases 
showed additions to the Morris L. Parrish Collection of Victorian 
Novelists, additions to the Sinclair Hamilton Collection of Amer- 
ican Illustrated Books, and such additions to the Graphic Arts 
Division as Dard Hunter’s Papermaking by Hand in America and 
André Girard’s serigraphed Héraclite. Still other cases featured ad- 
ditions to the Stamp Collection and to the Theatre Collection. 
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Both books and manuscripts, as well as drawings and photographs, 
were shown in the cases devoted to the papers of Booth Tarkington 
‘93 and F. Scott Fitzgerald ’17. Other additions to the “Princeton 
Archives of American Letters” included the typescript of Conrad 
Richter’s novel The Town, the winner of the 1951 Pulitzer Prize. 
Translations of American books into foreign languages, ranging in 
time and subject from a 1738 German translation of Jonathan 
Edwards’ A Faithful Narrative to editions of Fitzgerald’s The 
Great Gatsby in French, Dutch, Danish, and Italian, were shown 
in a case entitled ‘American Books Abroad.” 

The Middle Ages were represented by a fifteenth-century “girdle 
book” and by the recently published facsimile edition of The Book 
of Kells. Outstanding manuscripts in the field of American history 
included letters from Philip Carteret, the first royal governor of 
New Jersey, pages from Thomas Jefferson’s Farm Book, autobio- 
graphical notes by James Madison, and the typescript of Woodrow 
Wilson's ‘““The Tariff Makebelieve.’”’ The Hyatt and Mayer cor- 
respondence made it possible to exhibit letters from such well- 
known scientific figures as Charles Darwin, Joseph Henry, and 
Thomas Edison. The Edison letters shown are illustrated with 
Edison’s own sketches of the phonograph. Other manuscripts of 
less distinguished authorship, but of special interest for the his- 
tory of New Jersey and of Princeton, included the Stacy Beakes 
mathematical copybook, the 1849 diary kept by William Brisbane, 
of the Class of 1842, on an overland journey to California, a Civil 
War drawing showing the Reverend Frederick T. Brown, of the 
Class of 1845, conducting divine service for the survivors of the 
Seventh Ohio Regiment, and a variety of letters describing student 
life at Princeton. 

It soon became evident to the planners of the “New and Nota- 
ble” exhibition that the past year had been an outstanding one 
in the matter of new acquisitions and also provided gratifying evi- 
dence that the Library’s special collections have been growing in 
quality as well as in quantity. The books, manuscripts, prints, and 
other materials on display were, of course, only a token selection. 
Although many of the items are of great rarity, others are by them- 
selves of small value. These lesser items, however, complement the 
more spectacular “show pieces,” and all of them taken together are 
of inestimable value for research in many fields of human activity. 
Thus, the “New and Notable” exhibition reaffirmed, among other 
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things, the definition of the Princeton Library as “a great human- 
istic laboratory.” 

In the Princetoniana Room during May and June were shown 
selections from the Mark Twain collection of the late Thomas L. 
Leeming '26 (described elsewhere in this issue of the Chronicle) 
and “Princeton in Bronze,” sculpture by Joseph Brown, Assistant 
Professor of Art and Archaeology and instructor in boxing at 
Princeton. Mr. Brown’s exhibit included portrait busts of well- 
known campus personalities and figures of athletes designed as 
intramural trophies, all of them executed in Princeton during the 
past decade. 

An exhibit on B Floor was devoted to selected books and manu- 
scripts from the Orlando F. Weber Memorial Collection of Eco- 
nomic History. Mention should also be made of the early Chinese 
books and manuscripts arranged for display over commencement 
in the Gest Oriental Library by Dr. Hu Shih, Curator of the Gest 
Library, and his assistant, Mr. Shih-kang Tung. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


ARTHUR MIZENER '30, Professor of English at Cornell University, 
is the author of the biography of F. Scott Fitzgerald, The Far Side 
of Paradise. 


HENRY DAN PIPER '39 is a member of the English Department of 
Columbia University. 
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New & Notable 


THE ORLANDO F. WEBER MEMORIAL COLLECTION 


The Orlando F. Weber Memorial Collection of Economic 
History has recently been presented to the Library by Mr. Weber's 
widow, Mrs. DeWitt TerHeun. The collection of some twenty-five 
hundred volumes was assembled by the late Orlando F. Weber 
(1879-1945), a prominent industrialist who was head of the Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corperation from 1920 until his retirement in 
1935. Mr. Weber gathered his library as a basis for his studies of 
managerial methods.and as part of a research program which aimed 
to present in simple terms to the average citizen the complexities 
of economic theory. Although it was assembled primarily as a work- 
ing library, it includes many rarities, particularly in the field of 
English and American economic history. Mr. Weber was especially 
interested in the work of Mathew Carey and Henry C. Carey, who 
were important figures in the development of the nineteenth- 
century American school of political economy. 

Mathew Carey (1760-1839), born in Ireland, came to the United 
States in 1784 and established a publishing business in Philadel- 
phia. He edited such early magazines as The Columbian and The 
American Museum, and throughout his long life was an inde- 
fatigable writer of tracts on a wide variety of subjects. The Weber 
Collection has a large number of Carey’s tracts, including many 
which deal with economic questions. The collection also includes 
original manuscript letters written by or to Carey. Notable among 
these are a letter, dated September 23, 1791, to Isaiah Thomas 
which is concerned with publishing matters and a letter to Carey 
from Edward Everett, dated October 17, 1832, dealing with the 
Nullification crisis in South Carolina. 

Henry C. Carey (1793-1879), a publisher and economist like his 
father, exercised a decisive influence on American thought during 
the nineteenth century. Although he started as an advocate of 
free trade, Carey later became one of the chief champions of the 
protective tariff. The Weber Collection contains an extensive 
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group of books and pamphlets by Henry Carey, including copies 
of The Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil, a periodical in which his 
The Harmony of Interests was first published. Of particular inter- 
est is a letter to Henry Carey from John Stuart Mill, dated Febru- 
ary 15, 1845, in which Mill mentions that he is sending a copy of 
his own Essays on Some Unsettled Questions of Political Economy 
(1844) and comments at length upon Carey’s Principles of Po- 
litical Economy (1837-40). 

The Weber Collection includes a large number of early trea- 
tises on bookkeeping, which provide interesting material for an 
historical survey of accounting methods. Mr. Weber himself was 
particularly interested in propagating the “short form business 
operating statement,” generally called the “functional operating 
statement.” The collection is also strong in seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century English pamphlets dealing with trade, money, 
banking, and finance. Quite aside from their interest for economic 
history, these pamphlets notably strengthen the Library’s resources 
for the study of British economic policy in relation to the Amer- 
ican colonies. Among the interesting items for this early period is 
a first edition of Money and Trade Considered, Edinburgh, 1705, 
by the Scottish financier John Law, who later achieved notoriety 
in France when his “system’’ was put into practice under the re- 
gency of the Duke of Orleans. A nineteenth-century work which 
may be mentioned is Outlines of American Political Economy by 
Friedrich List, published at Philadelphia in 1827. This pamphlet 
written by the German economist during his residence in America 
from 1825 to 1832 foreshadows his later important work Das Na- 
tionale System der Politischen Gkonomie (Stuttgart, 1841). An- 
other influential work represented in the Weber Collection by a 
first edition is Die Lage der Arbeitenden Klasse in England, Leip- 
zig, 1845, written by Friedrich Engels during a sojourn in Man- 
chester not long before he first met Karl Marx, whose lifelong 
friend and collaborator he became. 


MARK TWAIN 


Mrs. Thomas L. Leeming has presented to the Library, on the 
occasion of the twenty-fifth reunion of the Class of 1926, the Mark 
Twain collection of her husband, the late Thomas L. Leeming ’26. 
The collection, which consists of some ninety-odd items, includes 
first American editions of all but a.few of the books written by 
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Mark Twain and many of his privately printed and ephemeral 
pieces. Several of the more noteworthy items may be briefly men- 
tioned. Of first importance is the nearly complete manuscript of 
“The £1,000,000 Bank-note,” a short story published in 1893, 
from the collection of John Gribbel. Mark Twain's first book, The 
Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County, New York, 1867, is 
represented by a fine copy of the first state from the collection of 
George Barr McCutcheon. The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, Hart- 
ford, 1876, the first state, with all edges gilt, in exceptionally good 
condition, and its companion volume, Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn, New York, 1885, the first state, with pages 283-284 
tipped in, and bound in original three-quarters leather, are espe- 
cially notable. The scarce A True Story, and the Recent Carnival 
of Crime, Boston, 1877, is present in the first binding. The only 
English editions in the collection are three volumes published by 
George Routledge and Sons in 1872: The Innocents Abroad, 
“Roughing It,’ and Mark Twain’s Sketches, all of which have 
presentation inscriptions, dated October 19, 1872, from the author 
to Henry Lee. Among the privately printed items mention may 
be made of What Is Man?, New York, 1906, one of 250 copies; 
Mark Twain, Able Yachtsman, Interviews Himself on Why Lip- 
ton Failed to Lift the Cup [n.p., 1920], one of 109 copies; The 
Sandwich Islands, New York, 1920, one of thirty copies; S.L.C. to 
C.T. [n.p., 1925], one of one hundred copies; More Maxims of 
Mark {New York], 1927, one of fifty copies; The Suppressed Chap- 
ter of Following the Equator |n.p.|, 1928, one of apparently only 
three copies extant; and A Murder, a Mystery, and a Marriage 
[New York], 1945, one of sixteen copies. 


THE TOWER STAMP COLLECTION 


The Library’s philatelic collections have been greatly enriched 
by the bequest of the late Reverend William H. Tower ’94. Prior 
to his death in 1950 Mr. Tower had already transferred to the 
Library a part of his fine collection of postal covers, which he de- 
scribed for readers of the Chronicle in an article entitled “A Phila- 
telic Medley.’"? The collection, which consists chiefly of ‘“‘postally- 
used envelopes or covers,” falls into four general sections, devoted 
respectively to: the Postal History of England, the Postal History 
of the United States, War Covers, and a “Philatelic Miscellany.” 

*V, No. 1 (Nov., 1943), 14-26. 
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Mr. Tower was less concerned with completeness of a given period 
or country than with the types and varieties necessary to illustrate 
his theme. The covers are mounted in some fifty albums, with de- 
tailed explanatory comments, which add greatly to the reference 
value of the collection. In the article mentioned above Mr. ‘Tower 
expressed the hope that his collection ‘“‘would interest anyone, col- 
lector or not.” It will, indeed, interest stamp collectors, but it will 
also prove of value to historians of the many phases of activity that 
are reflected in these hundreds of “covers,” each of which repre- 
sents some form of communication between human beings. 


FROM THE LIBRARY OF HENRY YOUNG, JR. '93 


Mrs. Richard V. Lindabury has given to Princeton approxi- 
mately 170 volumes, chiefly in the fields of art, literature, and his- 
tory, from the library of her father, the late Henry Young, Jr. '93. 
Mr. Young’s collecting interests were varied, including early edi- 
tions of the Greek and Latin classics, as well as finely bound and 
printed works executed on the Continent from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the present. One of the interesting books acquired from 
Mr. Young's library is a copy of Robert Estienne’s Les Censures 
des Theologiens de Paris, par lesquelles ils auoyent faulsement con- 
damne les Bibles imprimees par Robert Estiéne imprimeur du 
Roy: auec la response diceluy Robert Estienne [Paris], 1552. This 
is a French translation of Estienne’s reply to those who accused 
him of heresy, first published in Latin under the title of Ad Cen- 
suras Theologorum Parisiensium. Also from the sixteenth century 
is a copy of the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius, printed by 
Aldus at Venice in 1521. This volume was once in the library of 
Michael Wodhull, the English classical scholar and collector, and 
later in the possession of William Loring Andrews, before being 
acquired by Mr. Young. The binding in full morocco with Wod- 
hull’s arms was probably executed by Roger Payne or his assistant, 
Mrs. Weir. Fine printing of the seventeenth century is repre- 
sented in Mrs. Lindabury’s gift by a copy of Claude Perrault’s 
Mémoires pour servir a l Histoire Naturelle des Animaux, printed 
by the Imprimerie Royale at Paris in 1671. The text edited by 
Perrault, based on the work of the Royal Academy of Sciences, re- 
flects the current interest in accurate anatomical description which 
had been stimulated by the invention of the microscope. The en- 
graved plates of animals were executed by Sébastien Le Clerc. The 


frontispiece depicts a yisit of Louis XIV, Colbert, and other mem- 
bers of the royal suite to the natural history collections at the 
Jardin du Roy in Paris, while a vignette on the first page of the 
preface shows an anatomical demonstration at the same institution. 
Another royal printing establishment is represented by the work 
Retratos de los Espanoles Ilustres, con un Epitome de Sus Vidas, 
published by the Imprenta Real at Madrid in 1791. This volume 
of engraved portraits of renowned Spaniards, accompanied by 
brief biographies, is also of interest as a complement to the Li- 
brary’s collection of Americana since it contains portraits of such 
figures as De Soto, Cortés, Balboa, Pizarro, and Las Casas. Also 
noteworthy as an example of fine printing is a sixteen-volume set 
of Italian poets—Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, Petrarch, and others— 
published by the Societa Letteraria at Pisa between 1804 and 1815. 
These elegant folio volumes used type designed by Andrea Amo- 
retti of Parma, who had engraved some of Bodoni’s types and 
whose own designs show the influence of Bodoni and Didot. The 
Amoretti volumes trom Mr. Young's library are uniformly bound 
in full vellum by Bedford. 


MARK CATESBY 


Mark Catesby (1679?-1749), an English naturalist and: traveler, 
returned to England after a residence of seven years in Virginia 
(1712-1719) with a collection of botanical specimens which so im- 
pressed Sir Hans Sloane and William Sherard, the botanist, that 
they persuaded him to make another trip for the express purpose 
of collecting, describing, and delineating the flora and fauna of 
the southern section of the country. Catesby’s second visit to Amer- 
ica (1722-1726), during which he explored the lower part of Caro- 
lina, living for a time among the Indians at Fort Moore on the 
Savannah River, and made excursions to Georgia, Florida, and the 
Bahamas, resulted in the publication in two large folio volumes of 
his The Natural History of Carolina, Florida and the Bahama 
Islands: Containing the Figures of Birds, Beasts, Fishes, Serpents, 
Insects, and Plants, London, 1731-43, a copy of which has long 
been in the possession of the Library. The book is illustrated by a 
map of the districts explored and by over two hundred plates 
etched by Catesby himself after his own paintings. Of the series of 
plates, Catesby states in his preface: ‘I undertook and was initiated 
in the way of Etching them myself, which, tho’ I may not have 
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done in a Graver-like manner, choosing rather to omit their method 
of cross-Hatching, and to follow the humour of the Feathers, which 
is more laborious, and I hope has proved more to the purpose.” 

From Edward D. Balken ’97 the Library has received as a valu- 
able addition to its collection of Americana a particularly fine 
copy, the nine parts complete in four volumes, of Sammlung ver- 
schiedener auslandischer und seltener Vogel, Nuremberg, 1749-76, 
a work compiled by Johann M. Seligmann from Catesby’s Natural 
History and George Edwards’ A Natural History of Uncommon 
Birds (London [1743]-51). The translation into German was made 
by Georg L. Huth and Seligmann. The latter also etched the ma- 
jority of the elaborately hand-colored plates, which are after the 
original designs of Catesby and Edwards. This translation is far 
rarer than the English edition and complete copies are seldom 
found. 


F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 


There have been a number of additions to the F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald collection. Malcolm Cowley has presented correspondence, 
editorial notes, and galley proofs relating to his edition of The 
Stories of F. Scott Fitzgerald, recently published by Scribner's. 
Three photographs of Fitzgerald taken by Carl Van Vechten in 
1937 came as the gift of Mr. Van Vechten. John Jamieson has 
given two letters written by Fitzgerald to him in 1934. From Dee 
Engelbach, of the National Broadcasting Company, producer-di- 
rector of “The Big Show,” the Library has received a copy of the 
script of the radio version of Fitzgerald’s story ‘““The Adjuster”’ 
heard on that program. And Robert Montgomery has presented a 
copy of the script of The Last Tycoon as adapted by Thomas W. 
Phipps for the television program “Your Lucky Strike Theatre.” 


A MODERN FRENCH TRANSLATION OF HERACLITUS 


André Girard, a former resident of Princeton, has presented to 
the Graphic Arts Division copy No. 19 of his illustrated edition 
of a modern French translation of the maxims of the Greek philos- 
opher Heraclitus of Ephesus. Héraclite d’Ephese, “nouvelle tra 
duction de Jean Mariani, illustrations d’André Girard,” published 
in an edition of fifty copies in the “Collection ‘Contraste’ "’ by the 
Editions Lipton, New York, 1949, was executed by the serigraph, 
or silk-screen, process. The colophon further bears witness to the 
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fact that the book was made in Princeton: “Cette nouvelle tra- 
duction par Jean Mariani des pensées d’Héraclite a été copiée et 
illustrée directement sur soie et tirée a la main 4 cinquante exem- 
plaires par André Girard au printemps de 1949 a Princeton, New 
Jersey.” Each of the “thoughts” occupies a full page or a double 
page, so that the book presents a brilliant succession of 122 com- 
positions, varying in color and in design to fit the text. The leaves, 
unsewn and unbound, are encased in a portfolio, in the manner of 
modern French illustrated works. 

This copy of Héraclite was presented to the Library as a com- 
pliment to the Curator of Graphic Arts, Elmer Adler, who first 
introduced Girard to the technique of serigraphy. In his fore- 
word Girard mentions that it was also in Princeton that he made 
the acquaintance of the physicist Jean Mariani, who made this 
new translation of the thoughts of Heraclitus. Thus, in addition 
to being an example of fine craftsmanship, this book also provides 
a commentary on the present position of Princeton as an inter- 
national crossroads. 


SKETCHES OF VIRGINIA AND TENNESSEE 


A copy of Mathew Carey’s General Atlas, Philadelphia, 1814, 
presented to the Library by George Henderson ’og, has proved to 
be far more than just another set of old maps. The volume, once 
used as a scrapbook, has some fifteen original drawings tipped in. 
These drawings, signed by D. E. Henderson, an ancestor of th« 
donor, were made in the autumn and winter of 1856-1857 during 
a journey from Virginia into Tennessee. They inichaulee views of 
Richmond basin, the ‘penitentiary at Richmond, the stage yard at 
Blountsville, ‘““Kenedey Foster's Mill under the Bald Mountain,’ 
the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb at Knoxville, and Nukejack 
Cave. The sketches are for the most part skillfully executed in 
pen and wash; a few are touched up with gouache. Penciled nota- 
tions on some of the drawings seem to indicate that they were in- 
tended to be engraved, and this supposition is further confirmed 
by the presence in the atlas of several unsigned engravings and. 
vignettes apparently after Henderson. As these drawings show con- 
siderable competence and also possess documentary value, the 
Library would welcome any further information about D. E. 
Henderson and his activities. 
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Summer 1951 


THE NEILSON ABEEL MEMORIAL 


Classmates of the late Neilson Abeel ‘24 have arranged for the 
publication of a memorial volume of poems by Mr. Abeel, whose 
manuscripts have been deposited in the Library. The costs of pub- 
lication have been covered by contributions, most of which were 
made by Mr. Abeel’s classmates. Since the contributions received 
amount to more than what was needed for the publication, it was 
decided to present the excess to the Library for the purchase of 
books or manuscripts of the following five poets, whose works were 
of special interest to Mr. Abeel: Matthew Arnold, Rupert Brooke, 
James Elroy Flecker, A. E. Housman, and Wilfred Owen. The 
presentation of the fund was offered to the Friends at the meeting 
of the Council on May 28 and was accepted on behalf of the 
Library. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


A contribution was received from Mrs. Harriet H. Mayor for 
general use. 


GIFTS 


Since the report on gifts in the last issue of the Chronicle sev- 
eral items have been received from Friends. Sinclair Hamilton ’o6 
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made further additions to the collection of early American illus- 
trated books. Gifts were received also from: Elmer Adler, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin N. Benson, Jr. ‘99, Lyman H. Butterfield, Mrs. John 
F. Joline, Charles G. Osgood, T. M. Parrott 88, Francis W. Rob- 
inson '29, Henry L. Savage ‘15, Samuel Shellabarger 'o09g, Edward 
Steese ‘24, Willard Thorp, George A. Vondermuhll ’04, Alex- 
ander D. Wainwright ‘39, and Alan L. Wolfe ‘12 
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WILLIAM HOGARTH TOWER 


In the death of the Reverend William Hogarth Tower ‘94 our 
philatelic collections have suffered a crippling loss. Mr. ‘Tower 
had been encouraged in prebellum days by Professor Lawrance 
Thompson to begin a Princeton stamp collection, and Professor 
Thompson did not need to renew or repeat his encouragement. 
From then on Mr. Tower “took over on his own.” Albums and 
stamps began to pour in, and Mr. Tower’s bi- or tri-monthly trips 
from Montclair to Princeton did not decrease their number. 

When the new Library was no longer a hope, but something to 
be planned for, Mr. Tower made plans for a Stamp Room. Nor 
was he inclined to allow architects or administrators to forget his 
desire for one. They moved only too slowly for him. We well 
knew the tall and purposive individual (a package of stamps held 
under the arm) who seldom failed to impress upon us the duty we 
owed to philately. 

Through the generosity of several donors, a Stamp Room was 
provided as a memorial to Harold Cornelius Smith ‘o4—and our 
stamps had a home. Under Mr. Tower's energy and “drive” many 
visitors to the new Library were soon asking, “Where are the stamps 
kept?” for exhibit succeeded exhibit, each one displaying new 
wonders—and this magic was wrought by William Tower, who 
created zest and interest where before there had been vacuum. 

William Tower was no mere accumulator. He systematically 
pursued his aim to form and to give to Princeton an amazingly 
valuable collection of material. What we now possess covers the 
entire field of postal history and the history of transportation in 
all countries. Every part of the globe was ransacked to enrich and 
complete that collection. The result of his labors appears in over 
fifty volumes of carefully annotated material. Special mention may 
be made of his American Colonial covers, Abraham Lincoln col- 
lection, and collection of Arctic philately. These collections re- 
ceived prizes and honors at many exhibitions. With this splendid 
cift added to those of E. L. Pierce and Mrs. Edgar Palmer our 
collections have grown in range and variety. In addition to be- 
queathing his stamps and his philatelic library to Princeton, Mr. 
Tower left to the University Chapel a sum of one thousand dollars. 

If the stamp collection is where it is today, we owe it to William 
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Hogarth Tower. In and out of season he pursued his end. After 
his Lord and the members of his immediate family, Princeton 
came next. He was secretary of his class, and a devoted and much 
beloved one. He assumed such onerous duties because he loved his 
University and classmates much—and loved to be employed in any 
service that served them. 

Ever the clergyman, he employed his hobby to its highest de- 
gree. He started many a child on the collector's quest by a gift of 
stamps; with his albums he visited war veterans in hospitals; and 
finally he bequeathed his treasure to others, whom he charged to 
use it for the instruction and pleasure of generations to come. We 
are bidden to use all the talents committed to us—our skills, our 
interests, our hobbies—for the good of others. And that is exactly 
what William Tower did. 


ABRAHAM S. ARNOLD 


Since the last meeting of the Council the Friends have suffered 
grievous loss: first in the passing of the Reverend Mr. Tower and, 
all too soon afterward, in that of him who had labored with 
Messrs. Pierce and Tower to carry on the activities of the Friends’ 
Committee on Philately—Abraham S. Arnold. 

Mr. Arnold died at the age of sixty-two of a sudden heart attack 
at his home, 947 Middlesex Avenue, Metuchen, New Jersey, on 
April 17, 1951. Before his labors in the Stamp Room, begun in 
1950, his had been a busy life. 

sorn in Bucharest, Rumania, he came to this country as a boy. 
He attended the Classical High School in Providence, Brown Uni- 
versity, and the Columbia Law School, and later studied at the 
Universities of Berlin and Grenoble. A lawyer by profession, for 
many years he handled legal affairs for Paramount Pictures in New 
York. At the time of his death he was Vice-President of the Com- 
monwealth Bank of Metuchen. 

But if law and finance were the main sources of his daily bread, 
Abraham Arnold did not live by bread alone. His interests ranged 
far and widely; he was Secretary of the Egyptian Exploration So- 
ciety, and only very recently had been elected Vice-President of 
the New Jersey branch of the United World Federalists. He was 
known here and abroad for his collections of Americana, prints of 
the Far East, and stamps. 
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Mr. Arnold's association with the Friends, though pitifully brief, 
was a distinguished one. Our philatelic collections were surveyed 
by his practiced eye, and, through a series of exhibitions in the 
Stamp Room and the Exhibition Gallery, for the first time the 
University and the public got some idea of the treasures we pos- 
sessed. That these exhibitions aroused the interest of undergrad- 
uates and the general public, we who work in the Library can bear 
witness. Questions by visitors about our stamp collections grew 
more numerous. Of the full extent and variety of those collections 
something still remains to be learned; but we do know, thanks to 
Mr. Arnold, that they are outstandingly significant. 

Only one who bore the blue ribbon of his profession—he was 
one of those selected to evaluate the stamps of the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt—could have brought us, in so brief a period 
of service, to a clearer knowledge of what we now own. 

We memorialize, however, a man who was more than merely a 
collector. We miss and shall miss a person of winning charm who 
won the affection and liking of us all. Serving voluntarily, he made 
an unrealized asset better known to us, its guardians, and to the 
world at large. Forgetting himself, he made his memory one with 
our philatelic collections—to think of them is to think of him. 


Minutes of the Council of the Friends of the Princeton Library 
Adopted May 28, 1951 
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